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EXISTENTIALISM, MARXISM AND 
ANARCHISM 


T HE origins of the existentialist movement are usually traced 
back to Kierkegaard, whose main philosophical works 
appeared between 1838 and 1855 . As these were written in 
Danish, they did not immediately get into general circulation. 
Various selections made by Barthold were published in Germany be¬ 
tween 1873 and the end of the 19th century, but the first complete 
German translation of his works only appeared between 1909 and 
1923 , and the Anglo-American translation began as late as 1936. How¬ 
ever, there is no excuse for making Kierkegaard the founder of 
existentialism. It is true that he gave the movement a specifically 
Christian twist, but all the main ideas were already present in the 
philosophy of Schelling, and one should remember that Kierkegaard, 
however much he may have criticised Schelling, was nevertheless at 
first profoundly influenced by this great German philosopher, and in 
1841 made a special voyage to Berlin in order to sit at his feet. 

Incidentally, long before Kierkegaard our own Coleridge had been 
reading Schilling's early works, and we find in Coleridge’s lesser 
known writings a good deal of existentialist thought. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere,* all the main concepts of modern existentialism— Angst , 
the abyss, immediacy, the priority of existence to essence—are to be 
found in Coleridge, and most of these concepts Coleridge no doubt got 
from Schelling. 

It is necessary for my present purpose to give some general des¬ 
cription of the existentialist attitude in philosophy, but I am not a 
professional philosopher and I do not intend to use the technical N 
terminology in which quite obvious facts or ideas are often clothed. 

It would seem that the philosopher who calls himself an existentialist 
begins with an acute attack of self-consciousness, or inwardness, as he 
prefers to call it. He is suddenly aware of his separate lonely 
individuality, and he contrasts this, not only with the rest of the human 
species, but with the whole goings-on of the universe, as they have 

* Coleridge as Critic (Faber), 1949, pp. 29-30. 
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been revealed by scientific investigation. There he is, a finite and 
insignificant speck of protoplasm pitched against the infinite extent of 
the universe. It is true that modern physicists may have succeeded in 
proving that the universe itself is also finite, but that only make matters 
worse, for now the universe shrinks to littleness and is pitched against 
the still more mysterious concept of Nothingness. This is not merely 
something infinite; it is something humanly inconceivable. Heidegger 
has devoted one of his most intriguing essays to an attempt—not to 
define the indefinable—but to define the negation of Being, Non-Being 
or Nothingness. 

So there we have the Little Man gaping into the abyss, and feeling— 
for he still retains an infinite capacity for sensation—not only very 
small, but terrified. That feeling is the original Angst, the dread 
or anguish, and if you do not. feel Angst you cannot be an existentialist, 
I am going to suggest presently that we need not necessarily feel Angst f 
but all existentialists do, and their philosophy begins in that fact. 

There are two fundamental reactions to Angst : we can say that 
the realisation of man’s insignificance in the universe can be met by a 
kind of despairful defiance. I may be insignificant, and my life a 
useless passion, but at least I can cock a snook at the whole show and 
prove the independence of my mind, my consciousness. Life obviously 
has no meaning, but let us pretend that it has. This pretence will at 
any rate give the individual a sense of responsibility: he can prove 
that he is a law unto himself, and he can even enter into agreement 
with his fellowmen about certain lines of conduct which, in this 
situation, they should all adopt. He is free to do this, and his freedom 
thus grows into a sense of responsibility. This is Sartres doctrine, but 
he does not make very clear what would happen supposing he could not 
persuade his fellow men to agree on certain lines of conduct, or certain 
values. I think he would probably say that a measure of agreement is 
ensured by our human predicament: that being what we are, when our 
existential situation is made clear, we are bound to act freely in a certain 
way. Our necessity becomes our freedom. But I am not sure about 
this. The characters in Sartre’s novels and plays tend to act absurdly, 
or according to their psychological dispositions, and are not noticeably 
responsible to any ideal of social progress. 

This aspect of existentialism seems to me to have a good deal in 
common with Vaihinger’s philosophy of "as if”. We cannot be sure 
that we are free, or that we are responsible for our own destiny, but we 
behave as if we were. And by a natural extension existentialism 
establishes a relationship with pragmatism—it is significant that many 
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of Sartre's literary enthusiasms are American, and America is the home 
of pragmatism. But, from Sartre's point of view, pragmatism of any 
kind is too superficial: it is based on day-to-day procedures, a sort of 
balance-sheet of success and failure, whereas the existentialist must 
forever keep in view the terrifying nature of our human predicament. 
To that extent, perhaps, existentialism represents an advance in 
philosophical rectitude. 

More profoundly still, the existentialists object to pragmatism and 
other such practical philosophies (including, as we shall see presently, 
marxism) on the ground that they are materialistic. Any form of 
materialism, by making human values dependent on economic or social 
conditions, deprives man of his freedom. Freedom is the capacity to 
rise above one’s material environment. "The possibility of detaching 
oneself from a situation in order to take a point of view concerning 
it (says Sartre) is precisely what we call freedom. No sort of materialism, 
will ever explain this transcendence of a situation, followed by a turn¬ 
ing back to it. A chain of causes and effects may well impel me to an 
action, or an attitude, which will itself be an effect and will modify the 
state of the world: it cannot cause me to turn back to my situation to 
apprehend it in its totality."* 

That turning-back to a situation is the metaphysical act: there is 
nothing in our environment to compel us to adopt a metaphysical 
attitude. That is a process of rising superior to our environment, of 
seeing things, of seeing all nature, from a point of view external to 
nature. The marxist may protest that that is all poppy-cock—there is 
no possibility of lifting ourselves outside nature by our own shoe-straps. 
But that is the crux of the whole question. The existentialist, it seems 
to me, is bound to assert that mankind has developed a special faculty, 
consciousness or intellectual self-awareness, which enables him to do 
precisely that trick. In this matter I am inclined to be on the side of 
the existentialist. The higher forms of animal consciousness are con¬ 
nected with this impulse to detachment—detachment from the herd, 
from society, from any situation including the situation of man vis a vis 
the universe. It can be argued with force that precisely such capacity 
for detachment is the cause of our social disease, our disunity and 
aggressiveness; but it must also be admitted that our major advances 
in scientific thought are also due to the development and use of this 
same faculty. 

But there is a danger inherent in detachment which the existen¬ 
tialist fully realizes. It is the danger of idealism. In detachment we 

* Trans. Partisan Review. 
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elaborate a philosophy, a social utopia, which has no relevance to the 
conditions we are at any moment living through. The existentialist 
therefore says that man, having experienced his sense of detachment 
or freedom, must throw himself back into the social context with the 
intention of changing those conditions. Hence the doctrine of engage¬ 
ment. To quote Sartre again: "Revolutionary man must be a con¬ 
tingent being, unjustifiable but free, entirely immersed in the society 
that oppresses him, but capable of transcending this society by his effort 
to change it. Idealism mystifies him in that it binds him by rights 
and values that are already given; it conceals from him his power 
to devise roads of his own. But materialism also mystifies him, by 
depriving him of his freedom. The revolutionary philosophy must be 
a philosophy of transcendence."* 

Before examining this doctrine from the point of view of marxism 
and anarchism, let us pause for a moment to examine the other typical 
reaction to Angst, the religious reaction, for that is an idealist attitude 
to which Sartre is also objecting. I am not sure that I can do justice 
to this attitude, but as it takes shape in the thought of Schelling, 
Coleridge and Kierkegaard (and earlier still, in St. Augustine), it 
seems to amount to this. We have the existential position : man con¬ 
fronted by the abyss of nothingness. It just does not make sense. Why 
am I here? Why all this complex structure, of which I am a part, a 
part become aware of itself? It is complete nonsense, but a simple 
hypothesis will make sense of it all—the prior existence of God. A 
transcendent creator responsible for the whole phantasmagoria of 
existence, responsible for me too, and my consciousness—how logical 
it all becomes! There may be difficult snags left over—the problems 
of evil and pain, for example—but a little ingenuity will soon get over 
them. We can’t expect even a celestial omnibus to work without a little 
friction. And so we get, immensely elaborated, the mystical Christian 
existentialism of Kierkegaard and Gabriel Marcel. I am not suggesting 
that this is the point of view of the average Christian, or the average 
theist of any kind; they usually rely on revelation, on sacred scriptures 
and ecstatic illumination; but in so far as the religious point of view 
competes in the philosophical field, it is independent of these special 
pleas, and relies on logical argument. It is another philosophy of "as 
if"; it might be called the philosophy of "only thus"—only thus does 
our existence make sense. 

The sense, in such a case, is identical with what these philosophers 
call essence , and Sartre, if not Heidegger before him, has said that 
* Trans. Partisan Review. 
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the fundamental thesis of existentialism is that existence precedes 
essence. Professor Ayer has attacked this proposition on logical 
grounds,* and it is indeed difficult to give it any precise meaning. 
" Essence ” has a confusing history as a philosophical term. It 
normally means what we can assert about anything apart from the mere 
fact of its existence (/. e subsistence): the possibilities inherent in a 
thing: the Platonic "Idea”. Santayana, whose use of the term is a 
little peculiar, but nevertheless valuable in being what an avowed 
materialist can admit, defines the difference between existence and 
•essence as that between what is always identical with itself and im¬ 
mutable and what, on the contrary, is in flux and indefinable. This 
agrees with Sartre’s notion of contingency; it is essence which allows 
for the possibility of change in the world. Santayana has a pretty little 
myth to describe the relationship : "Becoming, we might say, in the 
fierce struggle to generate he knew not what, begat Difference; and 
Difference, once born, astonished its parent by growing into a great 
swarm of Differences, until it exhibited all possible Differences, that 
is to say, until it exhibited the whole realm of essence. Up to that 
time Becoming, who was a brisk bold lusty Daemon, had thought 
himself the cock of the walk; but now, painful as it was for him to see 
any truth whatever, he couldn’t help suspecting that he lived and moved 
only through ignorance, not being able to maintain the limitations of 
any moment nor to escape the limitations of the next, like a dancing 
Dervish that must lift one foot and then the other from the burning 
•coals.” f 

That is by the way, but Santayana does bring out more clearly than 
any other philosopher I know the fact that it is by its very ideality, its 
non-existence, that essence is inwardly linked with existence—it is not 
a mere extension or part of that which exists. I don’t think Professor 
Ayer appreciates this point, but I would not like to argue it out with 
him, because it is not my point, nor one to which I attach particular 
importance. But it does explain why Sartre can support a notion like 
freedom without being committed to that kind of idealism which 
involves a whole system of absolute values : I do not think it would 
make much difference to Sartre’s philosophy if for freedom we sub¬ 
stituted the word flux. What we apprehend of the nature of things is 
subject to constant change, and the change is not so much inherent in 
the thing itself—in matter—as in our consciousness or apprehension of 

* j Horizon, July and August, 1945. Rationalist Annual, 1948. 
f "Apologia pro mente sua.” The Philosophy of Santayana. Ed. Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Northwestern University, Evanston, 1940. p. 526. 
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these essences. According to this view, essences do not change, neither 
do they subsist in space or time. They are merely there when we 
perceive them, like the grin of the Cheshire cat. 

Man therefore is not born free, as Rousseau asserted. He is born 
a mere bundle of flesh and bones, with potentialities for realising 
freedom. The onus is on man to create the conditions of freedom. 

Now all this may seem to be of merely theoretical interest, but 
on the contrary this is where existentialism is making its greatest con¬ 
tribution to philosophy. It is eliminating all systems of idealism, all 
theories of life or being that subordinate man to an idea, to an 
abstraction of some sort. It is also eliminating all systems of materialism 
that subordinate man to the operation of physical and economic laws. 
It is saying that man is the reality—not even man in the abstract, 
but the human person, you and I; and that everything else—freedom, 
love, reason, God—is a contingency depending on the will of the 
individual. In this respect existentialism has much in common with 
Max Stirner’s egoism. An existentialist like Sartre differs from Stirner 
in that he is willing to engage the ego in certain super-egoistic or 
idealistic aims. He has less in common with dialectical materialism 
which requires him to subordinate his personal freedom to political 
necessity; less still with Catholicism which requires him to subordinate 
his personal freedom to God. He seeks alliance with a militant 
humanism which by political and cultural means will in some 
unspecified way guarantee his personal freedom. 

Let me admit at this stage of the argument that I find it possible 
to accept some of the fundamental principles of Sartre’s existentialism. 
I believe, for example, that all philosophy must begin in subjectivity. 
There are certain concrete bases of experience—the so-called scientific 
facts—to which we can give an existential reality, but though philosophy 
may use them as a jumping-off ground, they do not in themselves 
involve the acceptance of a particular philosophy. If they did, we 
should find all scientists professing the same philosophy, which is very 
far from being the case. Philosophy begins when we depart from 
existential facts and flounder about in the realm of essences. In that 
realm our subjective faculties—intuition, aesthetic sensibility, the esem- 
plastic power (as Coleridge called it) of subsuming the many under 
the one—with all these personal and uncertain means we begin to 
construct a philosophy. We should still be guided by practical reason, 
scientific method and logic; but these are the methods, and not the 
substance of our discourse (a fact often forgotten by the logical 
positivists). By virtue of this subjective activity, we reduce irrational 
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essences into some kind of order, the order of a carefully constructed 
myth or fairy-tale (as in religion) or the order of a coherent utopia (as 
in political idealism).* 

The rationalist and materialist may protest that we are merely 
trying to reduce everything to the terms of our romantic idealism, but 
we can turn on him and prove that his philosophical structure, in spite 
of the pseudo-scientific jargon in which it is expressed, is in no way 
different: It is a structure of reason, and is idealistic in that it depends 
on faith —faith that to-morrow will be the same as to-day, faith that 
human beings will behave in a way he can calculate beforehand, faith 
in reason itself, which is, after all, only the means by which the 
scientist kids himself that he understands existence. Scientific method 
may be one thing, and productive of separately ascertained truths be¬ 
tween which there can only be relative discontinuity, a chaos of 
atomised facts; or scientific method may be something quite different 
and move towards some ideal of harmony, of wholeness and order. 
But such harmony (the ideal of a Marx no less than of a Plato) is a 
subjective perception. The communist in this respect does not differ 
from the royalist or the anarchist; we are all idealists, and I do not see 
how we can be anything else so long as we believe that man is what he 
makes of himself. The difference is between those who believe that a 
particular ideal should predetermine man’s existence (which is the 
official communist line) and those who believe (as the existentialists 
and anarchists do) that the personality of man, that is to say, his own 
subjectivity, is the existing reality and that the ideal is an essence to¬ 
wards which he projects himself, which he hopes to realize in the 
future, not by rational planning, but by inner subjective development. 
The essence can only be grasped from the particular stage of existence 
which you and I have at any particular moment reached. Hence the 
folly of all so-called "blue-prints for the future"; the future will make 
its own prints, and they won’t necessarily be blue. 

To most people all this involves a sense of insecurity, as though 
they were sailing strange seas without a chart, perhaps even without 
a compass. But that, as Sartre has pointed out, is the whole point. He 
quotes Dostoevsky—"if God did not exist, all would be permissible.’’ 
"In fact," admits Sartre, "everything is permissible if God does not 
exist, and consequently man is adrift, because he cannot find, either 

* The Marxists pretend that their Utopia is scientific, but it is just as idealistic 
as any other projection of our constructive faculties into an unpredictable 
future; and by their day-to-day modifications of their plans, Marxists as a 
mattter of fact admit how idealistic their original conceptions must have been. 
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within himself or without, anything to cling to. At first he is without 
excuses. If in fact existence precedes essence, one cannot explain 
things in terms of a given and fixed human nature; in other words, 
there is no determinism, man is free, man is freedom. On the other 
hand, if God does not exist, we do not find ready at hand values or 
formulas which will justify our conduct. Thus, neither in front of us 
nor behind us can we find, in the realm of values, justification or 
excuse. We are alone, without excuse.”* Which is what Sartre means 
when he says that man is condemned to be free. In my metaphor, he 
is condemned to be adrift, and he has to invent the instruments by 
means of which he can steer a course; having invented these intsru- 
ments, he has to set out on a voyage of discovery. He has no idea of 
where he will get to, where he will land himself. His life, his 
existence, is the voyage: his reality is the fact that he is moving in a 
direction which he himself has freely determined. 

For the moment I want to leave on one side the problem of agree¬ 
ment; for after all, we can’t move about an ocean it1 separate boats; 
we are passengers on ships which contain many other people, and we 
have to reconcile our freedom of movement with theirs. We shall be 
in a better position to consider this problem when we have confronted 
existentialism and marxism. 

The marxists have already taken up a position of uncompromising 
opposition to existentialism. In view of the association of the French 
existentialist writers with the resistance movement during the occu¬ 
pation, it is a little difficult to follow the usual practice and label 
existentialism as a philosophy of fascism, so it seems to have been 
agreed to damn it as Trotskyism. Anyone less of an existentialist than 
Trotsky it would be difficult to conceive, so it is equally difficult to see 
how an existentialist can be a Trotskyite: it is merely, of course, a 
convenient term of abuse. But the examination of existentialism made 
by George Lukacs, whom I regard as the most intelligent marxist critic 
of our time, is more serious than such tactics would suggest.f It is, of 
course, comparatively simple to establish a connection between fascist 
imperialism and the philosophy of Heidegger—the connection was 
historical and actual during the Nazi regime. But such an association 
might have been fortuitous—it is difficult for a philosopher to resist 
the flattery which a totalitarian State seems willing to bestow on him. 
For philosophical purposes we must seek for some more fundamental 
connection, and this undoubtedly lies in the nihilism which is the philo- 

* Lexistential:sme est un humanisme, 1946, pp. 36-7. 
f ExistentiaJisme ou marxisme ? Paris (Nagel), 1948. 
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sophical disease of our time, Now nihilism is merely that condition of 
despair which 1 have already described, a despair that overcomes man 
whenever he looks into the abyss of nothingness and realizes his own 
insignificance. It is a condition from which you can react in various 
ways: you can, of course, affirm its fundamental reality—you can 
remain a nihilist and refuse to believe in anything but your own selfish 
interests. You can react as Dostoevsky did, and become a pessimistic 
Christian, or you can react as the Nazis did and become a "realistic” 
power politician. Heidegger (and Sartre when it comes to his turn) 
reacts far more metaphysically: he constructs an elaborate fire-escape, 
a life-saving apparatus by means of which man can escape from 
nihilism, though not denying that it still remains the fundamental 
nature of reality. Now that is precisely what the marxist cannot 
accept. To begin with, what is this pessimistic nihilism but a reflection 
of the bankruptcy of the capitalist system. It has no reality: the 
Nothingness which Heidegger and Sartre write about is a subjective 
state of mind. Lukacs calls it a typical fetish of bourgeois psychology, 
a myth created by a society condemned to death. Its existence is only 
made possible by an abandonment of reason, and this is a characteristic 
trend of modem philosophy, a trend that includes, not only Heidegger 
and Husserl, but also Dilthey and Bergson. 

The Marxist is really more existentialist than the existentialists. 
In theory (but not always in practice) he does not admit the existence 
of essences. There is only one reality, and it is historical, temporal. 
Man is an animal who has evolved in historic time. At a certain stage 
in his evolution he developed the faculty of consciousness, but there is 
nothing mysterious about it, and its nature and scope will no doubt 
change again in the future. "Man,” says Lukacs, " has created himself 
by his work. When man finally winds up his pre-history and establishes 
socialism in a complete and definite form, then we shall see a funda¬ 
mental transformation of the nature of man . . . Creating himself 
historically, transforming himself historically, man is naturally (egale- 
ment) attached to the world by certain constant factors (work and 
certain fixed relationships which arise out of it). But that does not in 
any way effect a compromise between such an objective dialectic of 
history and the timeless ontology of subjectivity. No compromise is 
possible between these two conceptions: it is necessary to make a 
choice. Nor is any compromise possible between the existentialist 
conception of freedom and the historical and dialectical unity of 
freedom and necessity established by marxism.”* 

* Op cit. p. 203. 
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Lukacs seems above all concerned to disallow the possibility of a 
third way in philosophy and politics. There is idealism and there is 
dialectical materialism; if you are not a dialectical materialist, you must 
be an idealist of some sort; if you are a dialectical materialist, you must 
be a marxist. I think this is playing with words. There is a funda¬ 
mental opposition between a purely mechanistic materialism and all 
forms of idealism, but Lukacs, like most modern marxists, is very 
careful to dissociate himself from the mechanistic school. But as soon 
as materialism becomes dialectical, it associates itself with contra¬ 
dictions, and the contradictions of matter are essences. You cannot 
be dialectical in thought or anything else unless you posit a realm of 
essence over against the realm of matter. But as soon as you admit 
a realm of essences, you give substantial existence to a state of sub¬ 
jectivity, for it is only in a state of subjectivity that we become aware 
of.essences. If man had created himself merely by his work, he 
would have remained within a sensational and instinctual world, like 
the ant. The development of consciousness, which I agree with 
Marxists in treating as an existential, historic event, means that 
subjective factors entered into the dialetical process; and only that 
fact can explain the evolution of man to his present moral and in¬ 
tellectual stature. And, of course, it is quite ridiculous to confine the 
evolutionary factors to work. The struggle for existence, especially in 
unfavourable climatic conditions, has always been a grim business. 
But the higher faculties of man, such as ethical consciousness, probably 
developed in temperate zones—in Egypt and the Mediterranean basin— 
and it was play rather than work which enabled man to evolve his 
higher faculties—everything we mean by the word “culture". Anyone 
who doubts this should read Huizinga s Homo Ludens * There is no 
aspect of culture—language, war, science, art or philosophy, not even 
religion—in whose evolution play does not enter as the creative factor. 
Play is freedom, is disinterestedness, and it is only by virtue of dis¬ 
interested free activity that man has created his cultural values. Perhaps 
it is this theory of all work and no play that has made the Marxist 
such a very dull boy. 

An animal at play—animals do play and man is only an animal 
that has learnt to play more elaborately—an animal at play is not 
very conscious of Angst, of the existentialist's abyss of nothingness. 
The existentialist and the marxist may retort that only a despicable 
character like Nero fiddles while Rome is burning, but considering the 
corruption of Rome at that time, there was perhaps something to 

+ London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1949- 
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be said for Nero's playful disinterestedness. Nero, however, is 
really beside the point, which is the relevance of Angst. To 
the marxist the whole business— Angst, shipwreck, nothingness—is 
merely another myth, like the myth of the End of the World, or the 
Last Judgment. But the point of view I now want to bring forward, 
and recommend as the true one, admits the facts upon which the 
existentialist bases his Angst, but draws a different conclusion from 
them. There is no generally accepted name for this other fellow stand¬ 
ing by the side of the existentialist on the edge of the abyss, but he 
has some resemblance to Aristotle. He surveys the scene, the little 
speck of protoplasm which is man, the universe, finite or infinite, on 
which he finds himself, and, if he thinks of the universe as finite, the 
dreaded gulf of nothingness beyond. His feelings are feelings of 
profound interest, excitement, wonder. He sees Fire and Air, Earth 
and Water, elementary qualities giving birth to all sorts of con¬ 
trarieties—hot-cold, dry-moist, heavy-light, hard-soft, viscous-brittle, 
rough-smooth, coarse-fine—and these combining and inter-acting and 
producing worlds and life upon these worlds, and he is lost in wonder. 
His greatest wonder is reserved for the fact that he, man, stands on the 
apex of this complex structure, its crown a perfection, alone conscious 
of the coherence of the Whole. 

I recommend, as an antidote to the Existentialists, a reading not 
only of Aristotle, but also of Lucretius—particularly those passages 
where he breaks off from his description of the nature of things to 
praise Epicurus, the father of his philosophy, the discoverer of truth, 
who had parted the walls of the wqrld asunder, so that we might see 
all things moving on through the void : "The quarters of Acheron are 
nowhere to be seen, nor yet is earth a barrier to prevent all things being 
descried, which are carried on underneath through the void below our 
feet. At these things, as it were, some godlike pleasure and thrill of 
awe seizes on me, to think that thus by thy power nature is made so 
clear and manifest, laid bare on every side." What Lucretius called 
the fear of Acheron . . . clouding all things with the blackness of 
death, and suffering no pleasure to be pure and unalloyed" is our 
familiar bogy Angst, and Lucretius's great poem was written to dispel 
Angst. For often ere now," he says, "men have betrayed country 
and beloved parents, seeking to shun the realms of Acheron. For even 
as children tremble and fear everything in blinding darkness, so we 
sometimes dread in the light things that are no whit more to be feared 
than what children shudder at in the dark, and imagine will come to 
pass. This terror, then, this darkness of the mind, must needs be 
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scattered, not by the rays of the sun and the gleaming shafts of day, 
but by the outer view and the inner law of nature."* 

Aristotle and Lucretius are not exceptions; there is throughout the 
history of philosophy a tradition that, while taking its origin in the 
same full look into the nature of things as the existentialists affect, is 
based on the completely contrary reaction—a reaction of curiosity rather 
than of shipwreck. 

It cannot be said that this positive reaction (or resonance as 
Woltereck has called itf) is any more unjustified, any less profound than 
the negative reaction of the existentialist. It is a question of what 
Santayana has called "animal faith", "an atheoretical force which, torn 
from the data of experience, constructs and guarantees and extends the 
world of man"—or as Santayana puts it, "the life of reason".{ 

Animal faith, faith in nature—I don t think the Marxist likes the 
word faith—he is afraid of being committed to a god. I agree that it 
would be better to avoid the word God. As Santayana again has said: 
"If by calling nature God or the work of God, or the language in 
which God speaks to us, nothing is meant except that nature is wonder¬ 
ful, unfathomed, alive, the course of our being, the sanction of 
morality, and the dispenser of happiness and misery—there can be no 
objection to such alternative terms in the mouth of poets; but I think 
a philosopher should avoid the ambiguities which a too poetical term 
often comports. The word nature is poetical enough: it suggest suffi¬ 
ciently the generative and controlling function, the endless vitality and 
the changeful order of the world in which I live."* 

The philosophy which I am trying to present—a philosophy based 
on a positive reaction to cosmic experience—might well be called 
humanism—it is an affirmation of the significance of our human 
destiny. Humanism is a term which Sartre has adopted and which even 
an intransigeant Marxist like Lukacs does not disdain—he calls the 
Leninist theory of knowledge a militant humanism (un humanisme 
combatif), but he qualifies this acceptance of the term by pointing out 
that the notion is inseparable from practical action and work. This 
brings me to the anarchist position, which only now, at the end of 
this long disquisition, can be revealed in all its logical clarity. Like 
the Marxist—or should we say the Leninist?—the anarchist rejects the 

* Trans, by Cyril Bailey. Oxford, 1910. 

+ Ontologie des Lebendtgcn, Stuttgart, 1940. The translations of passages from 
this book which follow have been kindly supplied by Mr. R. F. C. Hull. 
t Antonio Banfi, "Crisis of Contemporary Philosophy," The Philosophy of 
George Santayana, Evanston, 1940, p. 482. 

* Scepticism and Animal Faith (1923), pp. 237-8. 
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philosophical nihilism of the existentialist. He just doesn’t feel that 
Angst, that dreadful shipwreck on the confines of the universe, from 
which the existentialist reacts with despairful energy. He agrees with 
the Marxist that it is merely a modern myth. He draws in his meta¬ 
physical horns and explores the world of nature. He again finds 
himself agreeing with the Leninist that life is a dialectical process, the 
end of which is the conquest of what Lukacs calls "la totalite humaine” 
which presumably means a world dominated by human values. But 
whereas the Leninist conceives of this conquest in terms of a con¬ 
sciously directed struggle—practical action and work—the anarchist 
sees it in terms of mutual aid, of symbiosis. Marxism is based on. 
economics; anarchism on biology. Marxism still clings to an antiquated 
darwinism, and sees history and politics as illustrations of a struggle 
for existence between social classes. Anarchism does not deny the 
importance of such economic forces, but it insists that there is some¬ 
thing still more important, the consciousness of an overriding human 
solidarity. "It is,” says Kropotkin, "the unconscious recognition of the 
force that is borrowed by each man from the practice of mutual aid; 
of the close dependency of everyone’s happiness upon the happiness of 
all; and of the sense of justice, or equity, which brings the individual 
to consider the rights of every other individual as equal to his own. 
Upon this broad and necessary foundation the still higher moral 
feelings are developed.”* 

There is no need to repeat here the evidence from biology, anthro¬ 
pology and social history which Kropotkin brought to the support of 
his thesis. Even the existentialist Sartre recognizes that the liberty he 
desires for himself implies that he must desire liberty for others. Even 
the marxist talks of human solidarity, to which capitalism is the only 
obstacle. But biology is not enough : we are self-conscious animals and 
we need a science of consciousness : it is called ontology. 

There is, that is to say, a science of existence which we call 
biology; there is a science of essence which we call ontology. The 
purpose of these two sciences is to determine the nature of the process 
of life and the place of our human existence in that total process. There 
are people who say that this cannot be done with the instruments of 
reason; that there is a Ground of Being only accessible to super-rationaL 
intuition, and not understandable in the terms of rational thought. 
Some people regard that Ground of Being as transcendent, as more or 
less actively intervening in the development of existence, particularly 
in the unfolding of our human destiny; others treat it as merely an. 
* Mutual Aid, Introductioa. 
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unknown quantity; still others, the materialists among us, deny its 
existence altogether. 

The point of view I have adopted myself is not dualistic; I do 
not recognize two orders of reality, known or unknown. Nor is my 
point of view materialistic in the marxist sense. I believe, in the w r ords 
of Woltereck, that " one stream of events embraces everything that 
can in any way be experienced as real: whether the events be material 
or non-material, a-biotic, organic, psychic, conscious or unconscious . . . 
The psychic or spiritual life of man is also part of this one stream of 
events we call 'Nature’, even though under special names and with 
special contents: science, technics, civilization, politics, history and 
art. The organism 'Man’ produces these things—in the last analysis 
no differently from the bird its song and its building of its nest, the 
tree its blossom and fruit. Also the dawning of consciousness, con¬ 
scious acting and conscious thinking, are natural processes just like the 
reactions, instinctive acts and affects in the animal kingdom.” The 
biologist does not make a distinction between physical events (Nature) 
and non-physical events (Spirit): there is but one stream of events 
with as it were a visible (material) surface and a fluid (immaterial) 
depth, and this distinction between visible surface and fluid depth is, 
for me, the same distinction that Santayana makes between material 
existence and fluid essence. Santayana also says that essence is not 
an extension or a portion of that which exists, but that it is intimately 
interwoven with existence; meaning, I think, that there is this flexible 
Inside and Outside division, but no merging across this division. 
There is always a division between the gas inside a balloon and the 
atmosphere outside : they cannot mix, but they are intimately related as 
pressures, as specific gravities, and react in correspondence one with 
the other. Essence and existence are in this manner interwoven 
throughout the whole evolution of life. 

What is important to emphasize in all this is the presence, through¬ 
out the one life-process, of freedom. The presence of this element 
is indicated by the process of evolution itself, which is an upward 
process, "leading from the elementary physical states of the cosmic 
nebulae to a-biotic differentiation, then to simple and increasingly 
differentiated life, and finally to spiritual events, spiritual creativity and 
spiritual freedom.”* There has existed throughout the whole process of 
evolution an ability to move on to new planes of existence, to create 
novelty. Freedom is not an essence only available to the sensibility of 

* Woltereck, op. at. 
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man; it is germinatively at work in all living things as spontaneity and 

autoplasticity. 

'This 'biological' freedom ami what becomes of it,” (1 am again 
quoting Woltereck) "has an ontic significance quite different from the 
'existential' compulsion of free decision. The latter cripples our sense 
of vitality and consequently the advancing life of man. The freedom 
of spontaneous events born of the ontic centre and the freedom to 
mould things in such and such a way enhances our sense of vitality 
and makes life more intense. The joy of creating things of value, 
self-conquest (freeing the self from selfishness and its instincts), rising 
above the world, and finally the spontaneous creation of new forms, 
new norms, new ideas in the minds of individuals—all that is the 
possible result of man’s positive freedom.” 

Freedom, says the marxist, is the knowledge of necessity. Free¬ 
dom, says Engels, "consists in the control over ourselves and over 
external nature which is founded on knowledge of natural necessity: 
it is therefore necessarily a product of historical development.” The 
only thing wrong with this definition is that it is too narrow. The 
chick that is pecking its way out of its shell has no knowledge of 
natural necessity: only a spontaneous instinct to behave in a way that 
will secure it freedom. It is an important distinction because it is 
the distinction underlying the marxist and the anarchist philosophies. 
From the anarchist point of view it is not sufficient to control ourselves 
and external nature; we must allow for spontaneous developments. 
Such opportunities occur only in an open society; they cannot develop 
in a closed society such as the marxists have established in Russia. 
There is also to be observed in Engels and Marx an essential con¬ 
fusion between freedom and liberty : what they mean by freedom is 
political liberty, man’s relations to his economic environment; freedom 
is the relation of man to the total life process.* 

I am afraid that these observations will seem somewhat irrelevant 
to the practical problems of life, but that is a dangerous assumption. 
Marxism as militant politics throughout the world to-day had its 
origins in such philosophical distinctions, and still to-day rests un¬ 
shaken on such a philosophical basis. We cannot meet Marxism and 
expect to overcome it unless we have a philosophy of equal force. I 
do not believe that any of the prevailing idealistic systems of philosophy 
will serve our purpose : the Marxists have proved that they have weapons 
powerful enough to demolish that kind of structure. They have now 
* See pp. 22 - 4 , below. 
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shown that in their opinion existentialism does not constitute a danger 
to their philosophical position. I believe that another philosophical atti¬ 
tude is possible, and that it preserves the concept of freedom without 
which life becomes brutish. It is a materialistic philosophy, but it is 
also an idealist philosophy; a philosophy that combines existence and 
essence in dialectical counterplay. 

If finally you ask me whether there is any necessary connection 
between this philosophy and anarchism, I would reply that in my 
opinion anarchism is the only political theory that combines an 
essentially revolutionary and contingent attitude with a philosophy of 
freedom. It is the only militant libertarian doctrine left in the world, 
and on its diffusion depends the progressive evolution of human 
consciousness and of humanity itself. 


II 

CHAINS OF FREEDOM 

1946-9 

Under this title I have gathered a few stray notes—ideas, 
criticisms, quotations—which may serve as tentative prolegomena to a 
philosophy of freedom. For many years now I have let such thoughts 
slip by unrecorded, and though they have served my purpose, leaving 
my mind richer, my convictions stronger, they are like the steps of 
a ladder which I have kicked away. 

I do not proceed on any plan. The form is that of a commonplace 
book, a cahier, and though I do not date my entries, they follow 
more or less the course of my reading, or are inspired by passing events. 


2 

At the outset, there are a few definitions or axioms which I ought 
to write down as a guide to those who will follow me, or as a warning 
to those who might be misguided by me. There is the word freedom 
itself, so often and so glibly used by every interested person or party. 
The "freedom” of the press, the "freedom” of association, the ' free¬ 
dom” of trade—all such uses of the word seem to me wrong, for 
freedom is an abstract concept, a philosophical word. What these 
people mean by their "freedoms” is really a negative condition the 
absence of control, the liberty of unlicensed conduct (it is significant 
that a complete ambiguity or equivocation has also overtaken the word 
"licence”). Freedom, in this sense, always implies freedom from 
freedom from some kind of control. But freedom in the sense I shall 
use the word is a positive condition—specifically, freedom to create, 
freedom to become what one is. The word implies an obligation. 
Freedom is not a state of rest, of least resistance. It is a state of action, 
of projection, of self-realisation. I shall discuss sometime during the 
course of these notes whether freedom is essentially personal, egoistic, 
individualistic; or whether it implies a social setting. We speak of a 
"free” wheel on a bicycle, but its freedom has no sense except in 
relation to the complex function of the machine as a whole, and its 
use by a human being. 
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A man is free: he is given his liberty. 

freedom is a personal attribute; liberty is a civil right. 

This distinction is nicely illustrated in the following usages: The 
liberty of a city is a definite area of ground within which the municipal 
authority extends. 

The freedom of a city is a quality (privilege) conferred on a 
person. 

There are endless nuances of difference between these two words— 
freedom and liberty, and the fact that we have two words in English, 
and have developed different meanings for them, is of profound signi¬ 
ficance. He who does not feel a difference between them does not 
really possess freedom, however much he may be at liberty. 

And what of nations that do not possess two words to distinguish 
these nuances? At present a long obscure discussion is taking place 
in France on the meaning of liberte. The existentialists have invented 
a new doctrine of liberty ”. 1, as an Englishman, see nothing new in 
it: Sartre and his disciples are merely trying to distinguish a state of 
being which we should call freedom; but since the French have only 
one word, liber te ”, it has to be given a special definition, a further 
nuance. The French pride themselves on the "clarte" of their language, 
but their philosophers and psychologists are always getting into diffi¬ 
culties simply because they lack alternative words to distinguish nearly 
related concepts. This word-poverty, which has always been evident in 
their poetry, afflicts their philosophy with similar limitations. How 
a Pascal and a Bergson struggle against these limitations! 

(Admittedly, both the poetry and the philosophy gain something 
from the struggle: not clarte, but nettete; and the ingenuity that is 
required forces the magnificent imagery of Pascal and Bergson. Since 
Plato, these two are the most poetical of all philosophers.) 

4 

The Germans have Freiheit, but no word corresponding to liberty. 
But they are aware of the distinction and have to some extent acclima¬ 
tized the French liberte. It is significant, again, that they have a native 
word for the personal attribute, but none for the civil right. Hitler 
often claimed that he had not interfered with the ’freedom’’ of the 
people; he did not mean that he had no intention of taking away 
their liberty.* 

* A passage from the recent translation of Martin Buber's Between Man and 
Man reveals the inadequacy of the one word Freiheit in German. ’It is 
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Liberty is concrete : existential. 

Freedom is abstract: essential. 

Sartre’s doctrine of liberty—"une liberte qui nest Iimitee 
que par elle-meme”; in one word, freedom. 

(Significance of the abstract suffix: Freedom, Freihett, etc. 
Existentialist philosophy, which is of German origin, translates with 
such confusion into French because the French cannot manipulate 
abstract affixes and suffixes with the prodigious ease of a Husserl or 
a Heidegger.) 

6 

"Liberty is not a value but the ground of value."—W. H. Auden. 
Introduction to Henry James's American Scene (N.Y., Scribner, 1946). 
A perfect statement: but freedom is a value, and indeed, the value of 
all values. 


7 

The problem of "free” will, which now exercises the existentialists, 
as much as it once did the scholastics and the Calvinists, is again 
complicated for the French by their poverty of terms. Man, says 
Sartre, is a product of his free will; he is what he is in virtue of un 
libre choix”. We would say, man is free to become what he is, and 
that does not seem a complicated statement. But if we were com* 
peiled to say that man is "at liberty” to become what he is, the state¬ 
ment would seem absurd, for it leaves out the activating element of will. 
However we play with the word "liberty”, we are always compelled to 
use a phrase which suggests a relationship, either between man and man, 
or between man and society. A concrete situation is implied. But 
no such "concretisation” arises from the use of the word free . If 
a man is "free”, he is free both existentially and essentially. "Existence 
precedes essence,” Sartre’s famous slogan, does not make sense in the 
state of freedom: in freedom existence is essence, essence existence. 


the nature of freedom to provide the place, but not the foundation as well, 
on which true life is raised. That is true both of inner more1 freedom 
and of outer freedom (which consists in not being hindered or limited). As. 
the higher freedom, the soul’s freedom of decision, signifies perhaps our 
highest moments but not a fraction of our substance, so the lower freedom 
the freedom of development, signifies our capacity for growth but by no means 
our growth itself.' Trans, by Ronald Gregor Smith. London (Kegan Paul), 

This need to distinguish between a higher and a lower freedom between a 
moral and an outer freedom, is expressed by our separate words, freedom and 
liberty. 
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Heidegger writes: "Das Wesen der Wahrheit ist die Freiheit" 
The French translates : "L essence de la verite est la liberte.” I would 
say: "The essence of truth is freedom," not liberty. 

I read in a French article: "Si je suis libre de renoncer a ma 
liberte, il faut bien qu’il y ait un cas au moins ou cette liberte est 
effectivement exercee, and instinctively I begin to translate: If I 
am free to renounce my liberty, it would seem that there is one case 
at least where this ... (I hesitate) freedom is effectively exercised. 
But this makes nonsense of the French writer’s point. Indeed, the 
whole article, "Remarques sur une nouvelle doctrine de la liberte", 
by Aime Patri (Deucalion, No. 1, 1946) is full of pseudo-clarity 
which becomes ambiguity once we try to translate it into English. 

8 

Query: in the history of existentialism, where does Max Stirner 
come in? I have the impression that his name is never mentioned 
in the popular accounts of existentialism. Sartre may never have read 
him, but Husserl? The existentialists speak often of Nietzsche’s 
influence on Husserl, and Stirner is recognized as one of the precursors 
of Nietzsche. But I suspect a more direct liaison. Stirner is one of the 
most existentialist of all past philosophers, and whole pages of The Ego 
and His Own read like anticipations of Sartre. Buber recognizes his 
place in the evolution of the existentialist philosophy. 

9 

A philosophy of freedom: a doctrine of liberty. 

10 

A final etymological note. Free is derived from OE freon, to love 
(Sanskrit root, pri to love) and is therefore related to friend. Liberty 
is derived from the Latin legal phrase, used to describe emancipation 
from the master-slave bond. Query: connected with libra, scales? 
In any case, there is the implication all through its history, of a 
legalistic background. But obviously, in French, the word has acquired 
all the emotional overtones which we attach to the word freedom. 
Cf. Eluard’s poem. 

11 

Acton s definition of liberty brings out its contractual basis: 
"By liberty I mean the assurance that every man shall be protected 
in doing what he believes his duty against the influence of authority 
and majorities, custom and opinion." "Liberty ... is not a means 
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to a higher political end ... A generous spirit prefers that his country 
should be poor, and weak, and of no account, but free, rather than 
powerful, prosperous and enslaved. It is better to be the citizen of 
a humble commonwealth in the Alps than a subject of the superb 
autocracy that overshadows half of Asia and Europe.” (Letters of Lord 
.Acton to Mary, daughter of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Ed. by 
Herbert Paul; London, 1904, p. lvii.) 

12 

Compare Tocqueville: "Liberty may be conceived, by those who 
enjoy it, under two different forms : as the exercise of a universal 
right, or as the enjoyment of a privilege. In the middle ages, those 
who possessed any liberty of action, viz., the feudal aristocracy, 
figured to themselves their liberty under the latter type. They desired 
it, not because it was what all were entitled to, but because each con¬ 
sidered himself as possessing, in his own person, a peculiar right to it. 
And thus has liberty almost always been understood in aristocratic 
societies, where conditions are very unequal, and where the human 
mind, having once contracted the thirst for privileges, ends by rank¬ 
ing among privileges all the good things of this world. 

This notion of liberty as a personal right of the individual who 
so conceives it, or at most of the class to which he belongs, may subsist 
in a nation where general liberty does not exist. It even sometimes 
happens that, in a certain small number of persons, the love of liberty 
is all the stronger in proportion to the deficiency of the securities 
necessary for the liberties of all. The exception is the more precious 
in proportion as it is more rare. 

This aristocratic notion of liberty produces, among those who have 
imbibed it, an exalted idea of their own individual value, and a 
passionate love of independence; it gives extraordinary energy and 
ardour to their pursuit of their own interests and passions. Entertained 
by individuals, it has often led them to the most extraordinary actions— 
adopted by an entire people, it has created the most energetic nations 
that have ever existed. 

The Romans believed that they alone of the human race were 
fitted to enjoy independence; and it was much less from nature than 
from Rome that they thought they derived their right to be free. 

According to the modern, the democratic, and, we venture to say 
the only just notion of liberty, every man, being presumed to have 
received from nature the intelligence necessary for his own general 
guidance, is inherently entitled to be uncontrolled by his fellows in 
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all that only concerns himself, and to regulate at his own will his own 
destiny. 

From the moment when this notion of liberty has penetrated 
deeply into the minds of a people, and has solidly established itself 
there, absolute and arbitrary power is thenceforth but a usurpation, or 
an accident; for, if no one is under any moral obligation to submit 
to another, it follows that the sovereign will can rightfully emanate 
only from the union of the wills of the whole. From that time passive 
obedience loses its character of morality, and there is no longer a 
medium between the bold and manly virtues of the citizen and the 
compliances of the slave. 

In proportion as ranks become equalized, this notion of liberty 
tends naturally to prevail.” 

{Memoir, Letters and Remains. London, 1861. Vol. 1 , pp. 255-7.) 

This distinction between aristocratic liberty as a privilege and 
democratic liberty as a universal right remains within the realm of 
politics. Equality of wealth, the right to elect representatives, etc., all 
the devices of the democratic state, do not touch the problem of 
freedom. The most mentally enslaved people in the world to-day are 
the uniform citizens of a democratic republic like America. They 
have retained their liberty but lost their essential freedom. They speak 
proudly of the American pattern of behaviour. Eccentricity is bad 
taste. The matter is even worse in the U.S.S.R. where the concept of 
freedom, in our sense of the word, does not seem to exist. We assume 
too readily that concepts are universal, that '‘ideas” exist by some 
principle of spontaneous origin in every mind. But thirty years of 
collective teaching” can eradicate an idea, destroy a concept. The 
Russians know the difference between a prison and a factory, between 
rations and luxuries : they have what they might call "freedom of 
choice”. But freedom as a state of being, as a mental climate—that is 
beyond their present comprehension. 

One might compare the historical changes in the concept of free¬ 
dom with the historical changes in the concept of love, as traced by 
Denis de Rougemont (in Passion and Society) and C. S. Lewis (in 
The Allegory of Love). It is not that a Platonist would have despised 
the passionate heterosexual love which began in Europe as a reaction 
to Christianity (which is de Rougemont’s thesis): he would have been 
incapable of conceiving such an emotion, or even the idea of such an 
emotion; in the same way, the younger citizens of the U.S.S.R. seem 
incapable now of conceiving the notion of freedom. 
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13 

A profound understanding of the nature of freedom is found in 
the works of Martin Buber, the Jewish philosopher. But again, as in 
the writings of Heidegger and Sartre, it is extremely difficult to dis¬ 
entangle the ambiguities which proceed from the use of a single word 
in Buber’s case, the word 'freedom’. I have already quoted (§4) a 
passage from Buber which shows that he is aware of an inherent 
difference of meaning. But when he goes on to distinguish between 
"freedom” and "compulsion”, we seem to lose sight of the two mean¬ 
ings of freedom. There is a tendency, says Buber, to regard freedom 
(in the sense of liberty) as the opposite pole from compulsion. But 
"at the opposite pole from compulsion there stands, not freedom, but 
communion. Compulsion is a negative reality, communion is the 
positive reality; freedom is a possibility, possibility regained. At the 
opposite pole of being compelled by destiny or nature or man there 
does not stand being free of destiny or nature or men, but to commune 
and to covenant with them. To do this, it is true that one must first 
have become independent; but this independence is a footbridge, not 
a dwelling place. Freedom is the vibrating needle, the fruitful zero. 

Is it likely that the distinction between freedom and liberty is 
retained by the reader of this passage? Buber uses three terms—com¬ 
pulsion, freedom, communion. If we use -our fourth term, liberty, 
then the over-paradoxical element in Buber’s statement disappears. If 
we are "under compulsion ”, we are not "at liberty” to commune with 
one another”. In these words, the statement becomes, not a paradox, 
but a platitude. But "to become free”—that, as Buber rightly insists, 
is something quite different: "Life lived in freedom is personal res¬ 
ponsibility or it is a pathetic farce.” In communion, we are responsible 
for one another and (though this is adding a gloss to Buber) the whole 
idea of justice arises from that personal responsibility. 

Buber says : "I love freedom, but I do not believe in it,” and he 
adds that we must not make freedom into a theorem or a programme. 
But here clearly he is using freedom in our sense of liberty; and in 
that sense I agree with him. But obviously Buber believes in moral 
freedom, "in the soul’s freedom of decision”, and has made freedom 
in that sense the main feature of his philosophy. 

14 

The social aspect of communion is community, and "the com¬ 
mune” is the social unit that preserves the freedom of the person. 
But here again Buber has made a distinction of the utmost importance 
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for our philosophy—the distinction between "community” and 
'collectivity” : 

"Collectivity is not a binding but a bundling together : individuals 
packed together, armed and equipped in common, with only as much 
life from man to man as will inflame the marching step. But com¬ 
munity, growing community (which is all we have known so far) is 
the being no longer side by side but with one another of a multitude 
of persons . . . Community is where community happens. Collectivity 
is based on an organized atrophy of personal existence, community on 
its increase and confirmation in life lived towards one another. The 
modern zeal for collectivity is a flight from community’s testing and 
consecration of the person, a flight from the vital dialogic, demanding 
the staking of the self, which is the heart of the world.” 

What a light this throws, not only on the development of col¬ 
lectivism in Russia, but on the equally fatal development within many 
of the co-operative communities of the past. Why have so many of 
these communities failed? There is a general agreement that the cattses 
of failure were rarely economic. Lack of planning, lack of experience 
in agriculture—these, as Infield point out in his historical review of 
co-operative communities,* contribute to the process of dissolution. 
But the main cause is psychological, expressed in "the quarrels among 
the settlers, as well as between them and the management”. Signi¬ 
ficantly, the co-operatives with the longest record of success and survival, 
are religious communities like the Hutterites. And they have survived 
for centuries, not because of their superior skill in agriculture or their 
genius for planning, but simply because their members have been with 
one another, in real communion. When the Hutterites presented a 
petition to President Wilson in 1918, they gave as the fundamental 
principles of their faith, as concerns practical life, "community of goods 
and non-resistance”. "Our community life is founded on the principle 
’What is mine is thine’, or, in other words, on brotherly love and 
humble Christian service according to Acts II, 44, 45 : 'And all that 
believeth were together, and had all things in common and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men as every man had 
need’.” 

Among the "advantages” of the Hutterite community Infield 
gives the following psychological factors : permanent security, freedom 
from individual economic worries, very high "work satisfaction, with 
pride in one’s unhurried efforts—no competition, but instead friendly 

* Cooperative Communities at Work. London (Kegan Paul), 1947. 
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co-operation in the common interest. Mental and emotional health are 
maintained, with no quarrelling, no crime or suicides. A sense of 
security encourages self-confidence, directness and dignity. The we^ 
feeling’ is strongly developed, for the centuries-old behaviour patterns 
call on each member to participate in the common effort, and important 
decisions are made by direct vote in the General Assembly. The 
colony is restricted as to size, thus keeping all relationships on a face- 
to-face level of intimacy. From his schooling the child learns to fit into 
the community. Adults easily readjust themselves to changing con¬ 
ditions, for they can choose from among numerous kinds of work.” 

All this might have been written with Buber’s philosophy in mind, 
and will be worth elaborating in relation to that philosophy; but for 
the moment I am only concerned to emphasize that on the basis of 
his study of the Hutterite community, and of a similar study of non¬ 
religious co-operative settlements in Palestine, the conclusion emerges, 
in all its clarity, “that some central emotional impulse, comparable to 
the religious motive, is important to the success of comprehensive 
co-operation.” 

15 

We must remember that in a certain sense all metaphysics is a 
retreat from reality. It is far from the purpose of these notes to 
elaborate a philosophy of freedom that is a compensation for lack 
liberty. The philosophy of freedom is an activist philosophy—the 
philosophy of those who create—whether as artists, as co-operators, 
>r as personalities. In the philosophy of Existentialism there is an 
element of compensation : there are too many disillusioned communists 
in its ranks to give one confidence in its disinterestedness. Meta¬ 
physics is the opium of the isolated individual: a community seeks, not 
so much a religion, as the concreteness of a ritual. 

Hegelian dialectics, Marxism in its ideological aspects—all this 
metaphysical opium was manufactured by people without a living 
experience of communion : the philosophy of authoritarians and exiles 

16 

The bankruptcy of historical materialism as a social philosophy 
is paralleled by the bankruptcy of logical positivism as a genera) 
philosophy. The two movements are, of course, closely related ex 
pressions of the Zeitgeist : they both proceed from unwarranted 
assumptions about the nature of reason. The marxist deduces all social 
phenomena from economic calculations (figures) : the logical positivist 
would prove everything by mathematical processes. Both in the ear 
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(which we have now reached) find themselves in a state of arid 
logomachy without parallel in the history of thought. They are slaves 
of their formulae—hard, intolerant, and sadistic. (Bertrand Russell, 
of course, is not a pure type : as Joad shows in his brilliant review of 
the History of Western Philosophy in the Contemporary Review, Jan. 
1947. There is an unresolved residue of idealism in Russell’s philo¬ 
sophy.) The poverty of both historical materialism and logical posi¬ 
tivism is explained by their denial of instinctive modes of thought, of 
super-rational intuitions, of the aesthetic nature of perception—in a 
word, by their surrender of existential freedom. They are like snails 
with one antenna, gyrating either inwards to a point of negation 
(logical positivists) or outwards, towards limitless affirmations of the 
commonplace (historical materialists). 

Wisdom, as I have insisted ever since I became intellectually con¬ 
scious, is the needle which comes to rest between reason and roman¬ 
ticism (a word which comprises instinct, intuition, imagination and 
fantasy). Buber (see §13) uses this metaphor to describe freedom, 
but he is thinking of the tremors of the needle : wisdom is the direction 
in which it points. 
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"Equality,” wrote Nietzsche, "as an actual approximation to 
similarity, of which the theory of equal rights is but the expression, 
belongs essentially to decadence. The gap between man and man, 
between class and class, the multiplicity of types, the will to assert the 
self, to stand out in contrast, that which I call the pathos of distance, 
belongs to every vigorous period." 

There is, of course, an inescapable truth in such criticism : 
equality, in democratic theory and practice, has too often been identi 
fied with a policy of levelling. The natural diversity of needs, of 
merits, of capabilities, has been ignored, and men have been forced 
into common moulds, fixed routines, standard patterns of all kinds. 
Not only their bodies, but the minds and sensibilities of men, have been 
conscripted by the State, and all in the name of democratic justice. 
This democratic tendency, as Nietzsche perceived, conflicts with the 
essential nature of freedom, and Nietzsche could not see how free¬ 
dom was to be reconciled with equality in the democratic State. Nor 
can I. But freedom is another concept which had to be redefined by 
Nietzsche, and the more he considered it, the more clearly he realized 
that freedom is not something which one has by natural endowment, 
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or by social contract: it is something which one wins by conquest, by 
a discipline of the spirit. Freedo?n is the will to be responsible for 
one’s self. 
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Freedom can be defined logically, psychologically, even meta¬ 
physically, but equality can be defined only in a sociological sense. 
Even if we fall back on the equivocal formula of the Christians and 
say that we are all equal in the sight of God, we are still defining 
a social relationship with reference to a point outside society—erecting 
a triangle on a social basis. But the base of the triangle is level : and 
the Christian, in politics, must inevitably be a Leveller. 
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But let us look a little closer at this equivocation—in 
Kierkegaard, for example: ‘The neighbour is your equal. The neigh¬ 
bour is not your beloved for whom you have a passionate partiality, not 
your friend for whom you have a passionate partiality. Nor, if you 
are an educated man, is your neighbour the one who is educated, 
with whom you are equal in education—for with your neighbour you 
have human equality before God. Nor is the neighbour the one who is 
more distinguished than yourself, that is, he is not your neighbour just 
because he is more distinguished than yourself, for loving him because 
he is more distinguished than yourself, can easily become partiality, and 
insofar selfishness. Nor is your neighbour one who is inferior to you, that 
is, insofar as he is humbler than yourself he is not your neighbour, 
for to love one because he is inferior to yourself can readily become 
the condescension of partiality, and insofar selfishness. No, loving 
your neighbour is a matter of equality. It is encouraging in your 
relation to a distinguished man, that in him you must love your neigh¬ 
bour ; it is humbling in relation to the inferior, that you do not have 
to love the inferior in him, but must love your neighbour; it is a saving 
grace if you do it, for you must do it. The neighbour is every man; 
for he is not your neighbour through the difference, or through the 
equality with you as in your difference from other men. He is your 
neighbour through equality with you before God, but every man 
unconditionally has this equality, and has it unconditionally.” ( Works 
of Love, II B., trans. D. F. & L. M. Swenson, Oxford, 1946.) 
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This argument seems to imply double-dealing on the part of God. 
Equality before God apparently does not guarantee equality with your 
neighbour, and the notion, which Nietzsche and Burckhardt held, that 
the democratic movement is the inheritance of the Christian movement,, 
is therefore based on a false interpretation of Christ’s second com¬ 
mandment. For Kierkegaard, as for Nietzsche, "differences” are inborn. 
"As little as the Christian lives or can live without a physical body, 
just as little can he live outside the differences of earthly life to which 
every individual by birth, by condition, by circumstances, by education, 
etc., belongs . . . These differences must continue as long as the 
temporal existence continues, and must continue to tempt every man 
who comes into the world.” Innerlichkeit, whether of the Kierkegaard- 
ian pattern, or of the Californian Yogi pattern, offers a complete 
escape from social responsibility. 
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In a society where the preservation of the community is the first 
consideration, love of one’s neighbour, as Nietzsche once again pointed 
out, is a secondary matter. "A sympathetic action, for instance, is 
called neither good nor bad, moral not immoral, in the best period of 
the Romans; and should it be praised, a sort of resentful disdain is 
compatible with this praise, even at the best, directly the sympathetic 
action is compared with one which contributes to the welfare of the 
whole, to the res publico! 9 . (Beyond Good and Evil, s 201.) 
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Nietzsche makes no distinction between a totalitarian society 
(which Is welded together by external bonds) and a communal society 
which coheres by virtue of its internal morale, by instinctive mutual 
aid. The possibility of such an instinct as mutual aid is foreign to his 
false Darwinism, his conception of evolution as a blind struggle for 
existence, a manifestation of some universal "will to power”. 
Obviously, if evolution is nothing but such a struggle, we must fear 
our neighbour rather than love him, and as a matter of fact Nietzsche 
^ad no difficulty in pointing out that fear is the mother of bourgeois 
morality. "It is by the loftiest and strongest instincts, when they break 
set passionately and carry the individual far above and beyond the 
average, and the low level of the gregarious conscience, that the self- 
fiance of the community is destroyed; its belief in itself, its backbone, 
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as it were, breaks; consequently these very instincts will be most 
branded and defamed. The lofty independent spirituality, the will to 
stand alone, and even the cogent reason, are felt to be dangers; every* 
thing that elevates the individual above the herd, and is a source of 
fear to the neighbour, is henceforth called evil; the tolerant, un¬ 
assuming, self-adapting, self-equalising disposition, the mediocrity of 
desires, attains to moral distinction and honour.” ( Loc. cit.) 
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It is useless to pretend that a dilemma does not exist here. The 
growth of democracy and of egalitarian socialism has led to the 
prevalence and predominance of mediocre men in public life. Our 
present House of Commons descends below mediocrity to some absolute 
zero of vulgarity and ineptitude. The House of Commonness, it might 
be called. I say this remembering all that Bagehot said in defence of 
stupidity in high places. But the modern politician is not stupid: he 
is a grotesque figure who seems to have escaped from some circus, 
and has the sinister quality of the clown. It is not fair to see in 
this type a final product of the movement that produced St. Augustine* 
Pascal and Kierkegaard. 
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It is obvious that Kierkegaard and Nietzsche could be reconciled,, 
for both believe in an inward relationship to transcendental values in 
which the individual is oblivious to the social situation. They differ 
profoundly in how they interpret this relationship, but they were both 
personalists, and not, in the literal sense of the word, socialists. It is 
not without significance that some of Nietzsche’s best commentators 
have been Christians (Figgis, Maulnier, Thibon, Copleston, etc.) 
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Equality is a very ambiguous word. There are at least three dis¬ 
tinct contexts in which it can be used : the economic, the functional, 
the intellectual—and four if we include the spiritual (and I think we 
should, in the sense implied by Bagehot in the quotation I will give 
in the next paragraph). We cannot legislate for spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual equality, though we might increase the ratio of these qualities 
in a community by controlled mating. Functional inequality is in¬ 
evitable in any but the most primitive nomadic communities, but 
function need not confer differential status—the Elders in a Hutterite 
community have no special privileges, though the Preacher, who is 
head of the community, may have the right to the greater degree of 
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seclusion which his duties require. Inequality of intellect or function 
cannot be avoided, and they only become vicious when allied to 
economic inequality. And this is the crux of the whole matter, the 
crossroads where socialism in general takes the wrong turning. For 
the essential thing is not to make all incomes equal—the ideal of the 
average democratic socialist—but to abolish all incomes and hold all 
things in common . This principle was the foundation of the early 
Christian communities. "The multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but they had all things in 
common . . . Neither was there any among them that lacked: for as 
many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them down at the 
apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto every man according 
as he had need.” 

It is essential to stress the radical nature of this distinction between 
equal partition, and community of ownership. It is the distinction 
between false communism and true communism, between the totali¬ 
tarian conception of the State as a controlled herd, and the libertarian 
conception of society as a brotherhood. Once this conception is fully 
realised, the ambiguities of the doctrine of equality disappear: the 
concept of equality is dissolved in the concept of community. 

It will, of course, be said that such a conception of brotherhood 
is superhuman—that it could never be realised in this imperfect 
world. The first Hutterite colonies were founded in 1526, and in 
spite of four centuries of persecution and enforced migration, they 
still exist. Indeed, we might claim that they have proved themselves 
to be the most stable forms of social organization ever devised by man. 
No other social system can boast such an undeviating record of 
stability and self-sufficiency—certainly not our modern democratic 
systems. But the conception must be fully realised : there are no 
degrees of communal living. 
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Bagehot wrote (in his essay on "The First Edinburgh Reviewers”): 
"A clear, precise, discriminating intellect shrinks at once from the 
symbolic, the unbounded, the indefinite. The misfortune is that 
mysticism is true. There certainly are kinds of truth, borne in as it 
were instinctively on the human intellect, most influential on the 
character and the heart, yet hardly capable of stringent statement, 
difficult to limit by an elaborate definition. Their course is shadowy; 
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the mind seems rather to have seen than to see them, more to feel 
after than definitely apprehend them. They commonly involve an 
infinite element, which of course cannot be stated precisely, or else 
a first principle—an original tendency—of our intellectual constitution, 
which it is impossible not to feel, and yet which it is hard to extricate 
in terms and words. Of this latter kind is what has been called 
the religion of nature, or more exactly, perhaps, the religion of the 
imagination.” 
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Ni dieu ni maitre, cries the doctrinaire socialist. The mind which 
rejects the notion of a social hierarchy tends at the same time to reject 
the notion of a spiritual hierarchy, and therefore to deny, not only 
the existence of God, but even a religion of the imagination. This 
can be excused in a thorough-going Marxian materialist, but it is 
difficult to see where the Christian democrat, finds his logical footing. 
A Christian anarchist, like Eric Gill, is conceivable, as is a Christian 
royalist like T. S. Eliot. One derives from St. Peter, the other from 
St. Paul. The Christian democrat, however, is among those who "tithe 
mint and rue and all manner of herbs, and pass over judgment and 
the love of God,” who "love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, 
and greetings in the markets,” who "are as graves which appear not, 
and the men that walk over them are not aware of them.” 
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Equality in its democratic usage is partitive, and a denial of 
brotherhood, of communion, of true communism. The democratic state 
is a house divided (though equally) against itself. It is impossible to 
divide what is held in common. 

Equality is a materialistic measure—a balance of weights. 

Nature knows symmetry, but not equality—the equal parts in 
nature are always joined together. 
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The sociologists are slowly beginning to distinguish between two 

types of co-operation, one which they call "segmental” or "partial”, 
the other "comprehensive” or "integral”. "In segmental co-operation 
the members associate to satisfy like interests. This is the type found 
in consumers’, producers’, marketing and processing co-operatives, all 
organized for the better attainment of specified economic ends. Com¬ 
prehensive co-operation is based upon common interests . . . Com- 
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prehensive co-operation is practised in a community when all the 
essential interests of life are satisfied in a co-operative way/' (H. F. 
Infield : Co-operative Living in Palestine. London : Kegan Paul, 1946, 
p. 3.) 
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We shouldliot be afraid to use the word "brotherhood” (instead 
of pseudo-scientific terms like "integral co-operation”) simply because 
it has sentimental associations. It indicates the necessary physical 
(sensational) basis of the relationship in co-operative living. Brother¬ 
hood is a concrete existential bond; alternative words are conceptual 
and evasive. Trigant Burrow has something difficult but pertinent to 
say on this subject: "The originally total, organic sense of wholeness, 
co-ordination and fitness, or the basic rightness that is common and 
consistent throughout all organisms of the species, has been shifted 
to a mere social image of wholeness or rightness. This shift has been 
accompanied by a phenomenon of behaviour whereby the isolated, 
separated individual has been vested with a pseudo-authority or pro¬ 
prietary ’right’. Right is bis right. It is his private possession. In¬ 
evitably this over-accentuation of the symbol or the outer appearance 
of right has ultimated in conflicts and disorder within the individual 
that have their reaction-counterpart in mere peripheral, symbolic 
representations of unity, harmony or wholeness in the social community. 

"Under these conditions it is not surprising that their exists 
socially the hodge-podge of inter-individual relationships, of mis¬ 
understandings, of contradictory feelings and impressions, of love in 
the form of mere ownership, of jealousies, petty competitions, pro¬ 
prietary affections and equally proprietary aversions. It is not surprising 
that there are the constant incentives at one time to dictatorship, at 
another to servility, with all the irritation and disaffection which we 
not only see but which we ourselves feel subjectively both as indi¬ 
viduals and as nations. With this basic miscarriage of function within 
the primary organism it becomes clear why we have such monstrous 
disfigurements of feeling and thinking as exist in our various social 
and political dogmas and creeds. It becomes clear why there lurks 
beneath our programmes of socialism and a wider brotherhood a secret 
assertion of the self that is in no sense different from the self-assertion 
that characterizes the most blatant of our monarchial or oligarchical 
regimes. Nor is it surprising that, as a result of this primary dissocia¬ 
tion, we have in the community widely disseminated and rapidly 
growing principles of communism which, though dynamically active, 
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belong to a purely verbal, symbolic system of behaviour, and that upon 
analysis these principles indicate as violent an intolerance toward a 
physiological basis of community feeling and accord as may be found 
in the most enthusiastic advocates of our prevailing capitalistic 
systems.” ( The Biology of Human Conflict. New York : Macmillan, 
1937, pp. 93-4.) 
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In this same context Burrow makes an acute criticism of Kropotkin. 
After pointing out that the first portion of Mutual Aid ‘gives an 
excellent account of the principle of organic consistency uniting and 
motivating the individuals of an animal species into an integral, 
organismic whole,” he expresses the opinion that the second half of 
Kropotkin’s book “distinctly falls away in its artificial attempt to relate 
this biological principle of unity evidenced in animals to the quite 
sentimental and self-conscious expressions of ’unity’ that characterize 
civilized communities of man. In the author’s effort to affiliate our 
widely systematized charities or the helpful community services of 
the social worker with the manifestations of this biological principle 
of mutual aid, his thesis is largely vitiated.” (Op cit., p. 64.) 

I agree that many of the examples of “mutal aid among ourselves” 
which Kropotkin gives in his last two chapters are examples of partial 
sympathy rather than of biological unity, but Kropotkin nevertheless 
was on the right track, as Dr. Burrow would have discovered had he 
pursued his researches into the “little known work” of this author 
a little further. For example, in his Ethics he makes it quite clear 
that mutual aid, which is the biological principle of unity, precedes 
and conditions all further stages of group organization—that without 
this basic, organismic wholeness, concepts like justice and morality 
are worthless superstructures. For example : ff Mutual Aid — Justice — 
Morality are thus the consecutive steps of an ascending series, revealed 
to us by the study of the animal world and man. They constitute an 
organic necessity which carries in itself its own justification, confirmed 
by the whole of the evolution of the animal kingdom, beginning with 
its earliest stages (in the form of colonies of the most primitive 
organisms), and gradually rising to our civilized human communities. 
Figuratively speaking, it is a universal law of organic evolution, and 
this is why the sense of Mutual Aid, Justice, and Morality are rooted 
in man’s mind with all the force of an inborn instinct—the first 
instinct, that of Mutual Aid, being evidently the strongest, while the 
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third, developed later than the others, is an unstable feeling and the 
least imperative of the three.” 
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“It is not correct to say that the whole of Nature is ruled 
exclusively by the deterministic force of necessity. No doubt we are 
obliged to conceive the run of events in general as a causally determined 
process, but the ontological investigation of life will show that even 
in the behaviour of simple organisms there is a germ of freedom 
(spontaneity and autoplasticity), which subsequently develops in man 
into genuine freedom.” 

Here, in Woltereck’s Ontologie des Lebendigen, is the scientific 
basis for our philosophy. Woltereck was a scientist, one of the most 
distinguished biologists of his time (1877—1942), fully aware of the 
metaphysical implications of his empirical analysis of life-processes. 
His work constitutes the first acceptable alternative to existentialism. 
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“It is of the essence of man to live in the midst of various 
polar tensions, between the upper’ and the lower’, between spirit and 
instinct, joy and fear, rapture and triviality. Polar tension is also bound 
up with the ontically very significant fact of freedom. On free-will 
conceived as 'compulsion to personal decision’ there rests in part . . . 
man’s 'existential dread’, and on freedom of decision there certainly 
rests guilt and the crippling sense of guilt. 

This, however, is offset by a totally different aspect of the fact 
of freedom. We have been told, without agreeing with such a division, 
that subjective 'spirit’ because of its freedom marks itself off from 
Nature, which is thought of as exclusively filled with necessity, 
causality and mindless repetitions. To this we opposed the view, and 
shall later substantiate it, that although freedom only develops in the 
spirit of man it is germinatively at work in all living things as 
spontaneity and autoplasticity.” (Woltereck, trans. R. F. C. Hull.) 
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Against this confident claim we must set Bergson’s warning: 
“Our freedom, in the very movements by which it is affirmed, creates 
the growing habits that will stifle it if it fails to renew itself by a 
constant effort: it is dogged by automatism. The most living thought 
becomes frigid in the formula that expresses it. The word turns against 
the idea. The letter kills the spirit.” 
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But in the next paragraph Bergson returns to the essential fact- 
particular manifestations of life are relatively stable "and counterfeit 
immobility so well that we treat each of them as a thing rather than 
as a progress, forgetting that the very permanence of their form is 
only the outline of their movement. At times, however, in a fleeting 
vision, the invisible breath that bears them is materialized before our 
eyes. We have this sudden illumination before certain forms of 
maternal love, so striking and in most animals so touching, observable 
even in the solicitude of the plant for its seed. This love, in which 
some have seen the great mystery of life, may possibly deliver us 
life’s secret. It shows each generation leaning over the generation that 
shall follow. It allows us a glimpse of the fact that the living being 
is above all a thoroughfare, and that the essence of life is in the 
movement by which life is transmitted. (Creative Evolution, trans. 
Arthur Mitchell. London, 1914, pp. 134-5.) 
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Everywhere (in Nature) we encounter what Bergson calls 
"irremediable difference of rhythm”. This biological fact has its social 
or political implications. "Natural” inequalities are part of the pattern 
of life. To what extent should they be reflected in human institutions? 

I have insisted elsewhere that equality is a mystique —it has never 
existed in fact, and it is difficult to see how in practice it can be 
reconciled with differential endowments of skill, strength, health and 
temperament. These differential endowments lead to functional dif¬ 
ferentiations in the economy of society—lead to these by free choice 
as well as by economic necessity. 

There would seem, therefore, to be a double requirement equality 
and inequality. Gustave Thibon finds a parallel in melody. Each 
note in a melody occupies a different place in the scale, and all the 
different contributing factors (including the very silences) are unequal; 
and if it were not for this inequality, there would be no melody. 
But neither would there be any melody if you abolished that deep kind 
of equality among the different factors which results from their com¬ 
munion, or fusion, in the unity of the whole: all you would have 
would be a chaos of sound. 

"This double requirement, equality and inequality, is to be found 
throughout the scale of human society. It is of the greatest importance 
to substitute the profound idea of harmony for the two-dimensional 
idea of equality. The only true and desirable equality among men 
can reside neither in their nature nor in their function; for it can only 
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be an equality by convergence. It reposes upon communion, and com¬ 
munion dispenses with differences ... In all harmony, inequality is 
corrected and completed by interdependence,” (What Ails Mankind ? 
Trans. Willard Hill. New York, 1947, p. 57.) 

But for the too passive notion of "interdependence” let us sub¬ 
stitute the active notion of "mutual aid”. Thibon tries to draw a 
contrast between an unhealthy "atheistical equalitarianism” which 
"pares human differences down to the ground”, and a healthy Christian 
equalitarianism which is based on the surpassing, and not upon the 
extinction, of these differences—"it carries them back to their com¬ 
mon origin, and forward to their common end, in eternal love. And 
thus it is that the synthesis betwen equality and inequality is accom¬ 
plished in the unity of that love.” But this is the mystique of equality 
that has never had any existence in fact. When it comes to the practice, 
not of equality, but of social harmony, the Christians have nothing 
to offer us by way of example. They are split into a thousand 
antagonistic sects, and their history is written in the blood of martyrs 
(for the heretic of one sect is the martyr of another). 
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Contrast the notions of "unity” and "harmony”. 

Unity is apt to be the name we give to a foreshortening of our 
retrospective vision : even parallel lines seem to unite if we prolong 
them far enough away from our point of view. 

The question of social harmony should be argued on its immediate 
or practical merits, or as an abstract question, but not used as a plea 
for the recovery or renaissance of a defunct ideal. 

There can be no doubt that cultural values have always arisen 
under conditions of strife, rivalry or emulation. Even within the 
individual, as within the community. Feeling intensely, grasping in¬ 
tensely, "realising” intensely: form struggling to master content; 
material subdued to spirit; "a chaos grinding itself into compatibility” 
(Coleridge)—such is the essential nature of the cultural process. There 
is no reason to suppose that culture is favoured by unity; there is every 
reason to suppose that it is stimulated by differences and inequalities. 
But is is important to distinguish between biological or "natural” 
differences, and economic or social differences, which are artificial and 
maintained by power. 

The real drive in culture is teleological, as Woltereck has argued. 
Culture is intimately related to the process of evolution. Consciousness 
itself is a "cultural” development. 
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The process is retarded by war and tyranny; it is promoted by 
imutual aid. 
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In a certain sense one can welcome the breaking of the pattern 
•of European history. The State and all its works, banks and their 
strangulating currency, the international money market, the tariff system 
and the artificial distribution of industry which shelters behind it, 
nationalized systems of secular education, of military service, of taxation 
and amortisation—it may all perish. The Black Market has many ugly 
features, but at least it does represent a certain human vitality—a deter¬ 
mination to escape from the artificial bonds of the state. From a cultural 
point of view, I am somewhat envious of this vitality. What we need 
is a Black Market in culture, a determination to avoid the bankrupt 
academic institutions, the fixed values and standardized products of 
current art and literature; not to trade our spiritual goods through 
the recognized channels of Church, or State, or Press; rather, to pass 
them "under the counter". 

But let me hasten to redress the balance of such a nihilistic utter¬ 
ance ! I do believe that a collapse of central government, a relapse to 
local autonomy is a better condition of life, and offers better prospect 
of a cultural revival, than any too conscious attempt to preserve existing 
institutions. But I do not deny the necessity of institutions if we are 
to elevate a new culture above the primitive level. My point is that 
we have to begin from some basis of social health and social simplicity 
which might, in any historical perspective, be called Homeric. I use 
this word in its concrete sense. When Vico revalued Homer, and 
placed his poetic worth high above that of Virgil, he was recalling us 
to cultural realities. That was more than two centuries ago, and his 
voice has gone unheeded, until, recently, we heard it again. 

"In spite of the brief intoxication induced at the time of the 
Renaissance by the discovery of Greek literature, there has been, during 
the course of twenty centuries, no revival of the Greek genius. Some¬ 
thing of it was seen in Villon, in Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliere, 
and—just once—in Racine. The bones of human suffering are exposed 
in L’Ecole des Femmes and in Phedre, love being the context—a 
strange century indeed, which took the opposite view from that of the 
epic period, and would only acknowledge human suffering in the 
context of love, while it insisted on swathing with glory the effects of 
force in war and in politics. To the list of writers given above, a few 
-other names might be added. But nothing the peoples of Europe 
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have produced is worth the first-known poem that appeared among 
them. Perhaps they will yet rediscover the epic genius, when they learn 
that there is no refuge from fate, learn not to admire force, not to 
hate the enemy, nor to scorn the unfortunate.* 
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As Simone Weil says elsewhere in the essay from which I am 
quoting, "the spirit that was transmitted from the Iliad to the Gospels 
by way of the tragic poets never jumped the borders of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion; once Greece was destroyed, nothing remained of this spirit but 
pale reflections”. But now the mirror is broken, the defences are 
destroyed; and I hazard a guess that this spirit will reappear where 
we least expect a revival of culture, among the ruins of that country 
which has already produced, in Holderlin, the most Hellenic of modern 
poets. But, admittedly, that is a speculative opinion for which I have 
found no support in Germany itself. 

Somewhere in its meandering history, Christianity lost the tragic 
sense of life which the Gospels illustrate. My own difficulty has always 
been to trace any essential connection between the Gospels and the 
Christian Church as we know it—as we have known it in European 
history. There are Christian apologists (Mr. Middleton Murry and 
Professor Hodges, for example) who agree with me in this—they ask 
for a new essence, for a revitalization. But it does not seem to me 
that they speak plainly enough. They imply that the Church can in 
some miraculous way both reform itself and become an agent of social 
and cultural renaissance. But they must know that religion in the 
elemental sense, like poetry in the elemental sense, can only come out 
of a certain way of life, out of a specific economy and social structure. 
And all that is sour and rotten in Europe to-day. It is only where 
the destruction is complete enough, the communication disrupted 
enough, and where life is consequently on a primitive level, that not 
only Christian humanism, but the whole complex of Western 
Civilization, can "die to live”. 
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The first essential institutions will be educational institutions. By 
"educational institutions” I do not necessarily mean "schools”, certainly 

* Simone Weil, "The Iliad, or, The Poem of Force." Politics (New York), 
November, 1945. This posthumously published essay is, in my opinion, one 
of the most remarkable pieces of criticism to appear in our time. It was 
originally published in Cabiers du Sud (Marseilles), December, 1940 and 
January, 1941. 
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not the abattoirs of sensibility which go by that name to-day. To 
achieve “the greatest lucidity, purity, and simplicity’—that should be 
the aim of education. Such an achievement is likelier to come from the 
workshop and the playing field than from the academy or grammar 
school—in the context of work, in the context of play, of work-play. 
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The modern world has obstinately resisted the great teachers— 
Plato, Schiller, Pestalozzi, Herbart—being bound to divisive, com¬ 
petitive, vocational ideas of education, and never for a moment con¬ 
templating the possibility that education might be directed towards 
ideas of brotherhood, mutual aid, creative expression. The whole 
aim of modem education can be summed up in one word—“cleverness". 
The whole aim of the opposed idea of education can be summed up 
in another word—“wisdom". Until the world recognizes the incom¬ 
patibility of these two aims, and accepts the revolutionary changes 
that would be necessary before wisdom could be substituted for 
cleverness, all hope of a solution of our crisis is vain. 

But by wisdom we do not mean solemnity. Man’s life, as Plato 
said, is a business which does not deserve to be taken too seriously 
and that is where our communist friends make such a mistake. 
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Greek education, or Plato’s conception of it, was directed towards 
the establishment in the human mind of four cardinal virtues: 
courage, purity, justice and wisdom. It does not seem to me that our 
modern education encourages the development of any of these virtues, 
and it does little for that characteristically Christian virtue which we 
should add to the Greek four—charity. But how do we begin to build 
up a new Europe on the ruins of the old until we have a firm con¬ 
ception of virtue, and direct all our endeavours towards implanting it 
in the minds of our children? This, I would suggest, is a problem 
far more urgent, far more actual, than any attempt to save the 
traditional culture of Europe", or even Christianity as part of that 
tradition. Communism and Christian humanism might be reconciled 
in some common conception of virtue, which is pragmatic; never in 
any vision of God, which is transcendental. They might, as Plato 
recommends, join together in sacrifice, song and dance, and share 
Heaven’s grace. 
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ON JUSTICE 
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Justice is blind in her ancient personification (popular even in 
Christian iconography), and is represented as holding, as well as a 
sword, a pair of scales. She stands impartially between conflicting 
claims, sees nothing, but weighs everything. 

This concept assumes that conflicting claims arise only between 
persons. The symbol does not fit the complexities of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, where, more often than not, the person is in conflict with the 
State. There then enters into the idea of Justice, even to the point 
of replacing it, the idea of Retribution, originally the punishment 
inflicted by a revengeful God, in whose place the State now reigns 
supreme. The scales are no longer appropriate, and all that remains of 
the symbols of justice is the sword; and it is the sword which, in fact, 
is suspended above the Judge’s head at the Old Bailey. 

Nevertheless in its evolution, European jurisprudence has been 
conscious of this anomaly and we have evolved, especially here in 
England, not merely separate concepts of law, which we call Common 
Law on the one hand, and the Civil or State Law on the other hand, 
but also the very precious independence of the judiciary. That in¬ 
dependence may by now be more in name than in substance, but at 
any rate it is a recognition of distinct values. 
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Most people go through life without coming into immediate 
contact with the judicial system. The greater part of those who do 
have a direct experience of its workings are only concerned in minor 
misdemeanours which do not raise any questions of principle. For 
the most part, unless we are directly implicated, for all we know of 
it, the legal system might operate in another planet. A case has to 
be sordid, sexual or sadistic before the popular Press will consider it 
worth while to report. To serve on a jury is an initiation into the 
system, but it falls to the lot of few of us, and one service seems to 
ensure almost a life-time’s exemption. Still fewer people, unles they are 
implicated, attend the Courts as disinterested observers, and nothing is 
done by the ushers and other court officials to encourage the public 
to attend. Indeed, judging by my own experience, there is a 
deliberate attempt to keep people out of the Courts. 

The independence of the judiciary is symbolised in various ways. 
By means of wigs and gowns, the participants are dehumanized to 
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an astonishing degree. If by chance, in the course of pleading, a hot 
and( flustered barrister lifts his wig to mop his brow, an entirely 
different individual is revealed. It is as if a tortoise had suddenly 
dispensed with its shell. The whole business is carapaceous: a shell 
of custom and formality against which life, plastic and throbbing, 
beats in an effort to reach the light. 

In such a system human values are at a discount: in their endless 
variety they have to be passed through a sieve of predetermined 
pattern. If they are too large or too shaggy, they get caught in the 
meshes. 
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The jury system is an attempt to admit human values : it is a safety- 
valve for emotional forces. To all rationalists and planners, it is an 
intolerable anomaly, and should be abolished. But before we abolish 
it, it would be well to recall to mind the reasons which Henry Fielding 
advanced in its favour.* A jury may be stupid, prejudiced, sentimental, 
but its main effect is to temper justice with mercy. The only occasion 
on which I myself served on a jury, I was outraged by the purely 
sentimental considerations which swayed my companions. I tried to 
stand out against them, to reason from the evidence (as the Judge 
had done in his direction). But I was in a minority of one: I was 
overwhelmed. The miscreant got off free. I have lived to rejoice in 
my defeat, because I now realize that the values which swayed the 
jury (appeal of youth, force of personality, sympathy for human weak¬ 
nesses) were greater than the letter and the logic of the law. Only 
a jury has a right to assert such values. For the system of law to take 
them into account would negate that system. A system must be rigid. 
It is our peculiar wisdom in England to create a system as exact as 
the symbolical scales, and at the same time to throw a little sand into 
the bearings. 
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So long as Justice mediates between persons, the independence 
and integrity of the judicial machinery make for a judgment based on 
natural law. Common law is essentially the common feeling of what 
is right and just, as between the members of a community. Values 
(/.<?., the common feelings in question) may change more rapidly than 
the laws which express them: but this is the fault of the community 
itself, which is not quick enough to ensure that its laws express its 

* A charge delivered to the Grand Jury, Westminster, 1794. 
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will. In morals and in property rights, the law tends to express 
the will of the conservative mass, the mere inertia of the unaffected 
and the indifferent. The laws against sexual perversion, for example, 
are harsh and unjust, because they do not recognise natural facts 
scientifically established. Since the majority of people are not homo¬ 
sexual, they find it difficult to legislate for a minority which is 
physiologically or psychologically distinct. 

These are the inevitable complexities of any social group, and 
can be removed by patient analysis and publicity. The real danger in 
our judicial machinery comes when the cause lies between an individual 
and the State. Then the law which in the other case was based on a 
sense of values (natural rights) suddenly changes and becomes a code 
of implacable edicts. Statutory law may need clarification and inter¬ 
pretation, but in intention it is absolute—an exact rack upon which 
individuals, in all their variety, must be stretched. 

Watch the conduct of a public prosecution. The whole procedure 
and atmosphere of the court has changed. The accused stands in 
the dock, no longer to be judged as a man who may have wronged 
another member of the community, but as an individual who, perhaps 
all unconsciously, may have broken a rule or regulation. His intention 
or motive does not weigh a feathers weight in the symbolic scales 
of Justice. Facts, and facts only, deflect the needle. The gowns are 
ruffled, the wigs are scratched, only to make a point in logic or in 
exegesis. The man in the dock sits helpless, and the endeavour of his 
counsel is often to keep him out of the witness-box for fear the truth 
might complicate the issue. It is not that he wishes to deceive the 
judge or the jury: the game must be played according to the rules, 
with white pawns on one side, black on the other. A green pawn, 
an unaccountable fragment of life or emotion, is out of place on the 
checkered board. 
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Take a simple case, which happens to be a true case and a recent 
one. In the state of emergency which arose at the beginning of the 
last war, certain Defence Regulations were rushed through Parliament 
and thus became part of the law. They were deemed necessary at 
that time and in the desperate circumstances of war and imminent 
invasion. But once in force, those Regulations, perhaps hastily drawn 
up and certainly ill-considered, had to be administered to the letter : 
as rigid edicts. One of the Regulations made it an offence to attempt 
to disaffect from their duties any members of the Armed Forces 
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In other words, in a state of national emergency, it is not permissible 
to persuade soldiers or sailors to desert their posts. 

We all know what was the intention of such a regulation, but 
there it stands, No. 39A in a verbal code, to be administered by the 
judicial system. 

A group of men and women believe that war is an evil thing 
which must be eliminated from our civilization if we are not all to 
perish. They realize that war is not something which can be abolished 
by Act of Parliament, or even by International Agreement. It is a deep- 
seated disease of civilization itself, the product of frustration and 
mass-neurosis. The cure is drastic—it is revolutionary. In order, there¬ 
fore, that the world may be saved for their children, that it may have 
a fair chance of progressing towards peaceable and creative activity, 
this group of men and women advocate a drastic change in our 
society—in the terrorist cliche of the Press, they ’preach revolution’. 
They preach it openly, to every comer, at all street corners and in 
such journals and pamphlets as they can print. Some of these publi¬ 
cations reach members of the Armed Forces—actually, for the most 
part, members of the Non-Combatant Corps, which is not armed. 
The person has no privacy in the Forces: he is subject to periodic 
searches or inspections, and in the course of these, some of the 
pamphlets in question are discovered. A lever is pulled, the machine 
begins to move and in due course delivers the aforesaid group of men 
and women into the dock of the Central Criminal Court. 

They are skilful and diligent citizens, all of them—that is 
irrelevant. In their daily avocations they do good and useful actions— 
tend the sick and wounded, build roads and railways—all that is 
irrelevant. There is a Code, and it has a clause, 39A. That clause 
says plainly that no one (at any time, during the legal existence of 
that clause) may preach any doctrine which might cause any member 
of H.M. Armed Forces to think twice about his duty to die. It is not 
necessary that one such disaffected person should be produced—all 
that the State need prove is that action was taken which might have 
led to one such case of disaffection. 

Away with motives and intentions, away with every human feeling 
and idealist hope. We are in a court of law and a man is being 
measured against a code. It does not matter what kind of man he 
is—a Messiah or a Thief: for the moment he is a piece of evidence, 
a neat bundle of ascertained facts, and these only will be measured 
against the inflexible code. Thus Christ went to the Cross, and Martyrs 
to the Stake: thus millions were packed like cattle into trucks and 
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sent to Siberia or Poland. It is always the same pattern—human values 
against the edicts of Authority, of the State. And once the machine 
begins to move, it is difficult to stop it. All the engineers and tech¬ 
nicians disclaim responsibility. They are busy oiling their little wheel 
and are proud when it runs smoothly. What ghastly grist is in the 
mill is no concern of theirs—literally, NO CONCERN. 
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In the Central Criminal Court the case is over. The wigs change 
places. The prisoners leave the dock. A new defendant takes theii 
place — a negro who is to be tried for manslaughter. It is all in a 
day’s work—thieves and messiahs, murderers and prostitutes, em¬ 
bezzlers and aborters. A cynic might describe it as society with the 
lid off, the whole seething cauldron of man’s good and evil impulses. 
But here in the court we are present rather at a vast attempt to put 
the lid on —all these sinister figures in black and crimson robes being 
so many presiding witches. And that is, of course, the exact and the 
melancholy truth. Here in this immense centralized cauldron 'the 
officers of the Crown’ are attempting, brutally if necessary, to suppress 
the horrid mass of pullulating sinners, and are only dimly aware that 
the scene is so horrid, precisely because it is so concentrated—that if 
the writhing mass were to be dispersed and given space and light, it 
might be reanimated, rectified, by the agencies of human love and 
divine grace, which operate where two or three are gathered together, 
but not in a crowd. Justice, like everything else, is suffering from 
concentration and suffocation. 
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This concentration is in correspondence with the whole social 
structure—a parallel development— but it gets its peculiar quality from 
that very independence of the judiciary which is its redeeming feature. 
The legal profession is a closed society, a securely protected and clearly 
differentiated guild within the greater society of the nation. It is 
invested with ranks and dignities, customs and precedents, robes and 
rituals. As a result, there grows up within this closed society a feeling 
of solidarity and mutual understanding which makes of their social 
function a highly skilled game which only the qualified can play, 
in any case, as between the counsels for prosecution and for defence, 
there is never more than an artificial war. If emotion is betrayed on 
either side, it is immediately disengaged, pilloried, petrified, and be¬ 
comes one more counter in the game. The Judge sits up above, a 
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referee in this match of wits : the defendant, whose innocence or liberty 
is the gage, is often reduced to insignificance: he does not matter: 
the point of law is the reality. 

The Judge is independent: the Attorney General who is 
prosecuting and the Defending Counsel are playing the game, accord¬ 
ing to the complicated rules. But they and their kind made the rules, 
for the kind of world they know and experience—a world of property 
and finance, of universities and clubs, of dinner-parties and fox-hunts 
According to their experience, they made the rules with fairness, with 
honest intentions. They want to be just to the working-classes, to the 
negro and the prostitute. But it is very difficult to legislate for a 
world you only know at second hand. A brilliant barrister may be 
able to project himself into the mind of his client—a feat of empathy 
rather than of sympathy—but that is the exception, and is not even 
then all-embracing. There are heights and depths of experience which 
are simply beyond the average upper middle class barrister’s con¬ 
ception: worlds of spiritual exaltation and self-sacrifice; worlds of 
poverty and suffering, worlds of self-abasement and despair. Before 
the exponents of such experience, the average Judge and barrister can 
but follow the example of Pilate and wash his hands. 
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There is justice in the underworld : read a book like Street Cornei 
Society and see how it is organized, how it works. Men are naturally 
just when they form spontaneous groups—to play, to explore, to debate., 
even to steal. How beautiful is the justice which spontaneously emerges 
in a boatful of shipwrecked mariners! There is justice in prison camps 
and in any community of slaves. Man in society is naturally just, 
because society, if it is real, is a bond of mutual consideration. It is 
man reduced to a unit, a cipher, who no longer has a sense of justice 
He is anonymous, independent, indifferent. He does not feel even the 
cohesive emotion of a wolf-pack. He is alone, and against him is the 
State: that complex of laws, rules and regulations which have no 
reality for this cipher-individual, in whose making he did not parti¬ 
cipate, whose meaning he may not understand. Thou shalt not kill’— 
that is a commandment which any man can understand : it is a crime 
against another man, and a sin against God. But 'Thou shalt not 
speak of universal peace and brotherhood’—that is a commandment 
which no man can understand unless he has a black heart. That is a 
commandment which cannot pass between one person and another, but 
only between the State and its anonymous citizens. 
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ON VIRTUE 
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Certain discussions which are proceeding at present, notably the 
major one concerned with power politics, have shown that there is 
little hope of social stability or individual happiness in the world unless 
some universal standard of conduct can be discovered and accepted, 
There are many competing ethical systems but one cannot expect the 
world in general, or people in the mass, to make a critical estimate of 
them and agree to accept the best one. An ethical standard, or moral 
code, will only be accepted by the world at large under emotional 
stress. I do not think it follows that the emotive pressure need be 
specifically religious, in the sense that such pressure would take the 
form of divine revelation or supernatural sanction. But there are many 
powerful forces active in mankind as a whole which might assume, 
under certain conditions, an ethically good or "virtuous” tendency. 
War itself, our greatest ethical problem, is a problem of collective 
psychology. However much cogency we allow to materialistic or 
economic explanations of the origins of war, no mountains of such 
historical facts can explain the acceptance of, or indifference to, the 
actual monstrosities of war. It is not the causes of war that call for 
some more satisfactory explanation, but its conduct. There are people 
who consider that the press-button butchery which in a few minutes 
can despatch more innocents than Herod in his lifetime is in some 
way more humane than the face-to-face clash of swords or bayonets. 
That only shows the depths to which the moral aspects of war have 
been consigned, and consigned by precisely the kind of "collective 
agreement" I am referring to. If mankind can accept (or ignore— 
i.e. t unconsciously accept) the horrors of modern war, it is for emotional 
reasons of a collective nature. 

These unconscious mechanisms have been studied by psychologists, 
and there is a growing measure of agreement on what is known as 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis, which seeks to explain all forms 
°f aggressive behaviour, including war, in terms of prior frustrations. 
Frustration is, of course, primarily an individual process; but when a 
number of individuals are all frustrated by the same forces, their 
aggressiveness takes the same form and coalesces into class-war and 
imperialistic war. 

Ethics is a subject which bristles with philosophical problems, and 
it is far from my intention to embark on any discussion of them here. 

I am going to assume (1) that "good" and other ethical value-terms 
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nave only an emotive meaning; and (2) that this very fact suggests the 
possibility that a universal moral standard could be established by 
practical means. If goodness can be made a matter of feeling or sensa¬ 
tion, then duty or obligation can become a habit. There will be nothing 
original in such a conclusion: it will be merely a return to the teaching 
and practice of the Greeks. 
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Certain concepts round which the societies of the Ancient World 
and the Middle Ages were built and from which they derived their 
strength and stability were gradually debased after the Renaissance 
and by now have lost all their original meaning. I have already dealt 
with Justice, but Virtue is the most important of these. It is not yet 
altogether a dead word : we often hear that virtue is its own reward, 
and we still make a virtue of necessity. A woman of virtue has a 
very concrete meaning, and can be made the subject of a medical 
certificate. But what has all this to do with the Greek arete or the Latin 
virtus ? Even the Latin word, from which we derive our own word, 
represents a particulari 2 ation of the Greek concept—the root-word vir 
has the implication of masculinity, or virility, which is not present in 
the Greek arete. What we find rather difficult to realize, after centuries 
of moralising, is that orginally virtue was not an abstract concept of 
any kind. it was rather, like 1 ao, a way of life, a form of behaviour, 
an activity rather than a characteristic or condition. The quality could 
only be perceived in deeds: it could not be generalized and codified. 
Probably our nearest approach to its meaning is in the word grace, 
which according to the Shorter O.E.D., now usually means "the charm 
belonging to elegance of proportions, or (esp.) ease and refinement 
of movement, action, or expression.” Disraeli, according to the same 
authority, defined it as "beauty in action”, and that is near to the 
meaning of arete in Greek philosophy. 

But already in Greek philosophy virtue was found to be too 

indefinite as a concept. Analysis broke it into two distinct kinds_ 

moral and intellectual virtue, and what I have to say in this note is 
merely a comment on that distinction, which I believe to be of funda¬ 
mental importance. I believe that the loss of this distinction is the 
cause of our present moral confusion. 
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The difference between the moral and intellectual aspects of 
virtue is that while the latter can be made the subject of general agree¬ 
ment (what might be called a science of living), moral virtue is 
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expressed through the temperament or disposition of the individual. 
Intellectual virtue is a system of accepted beliefs and customs, and a 
man can be virtuous in this sense without involving his personal con¬ 
duct. But moral virtue is the interior function of each man s physio¬ 
logical and nervous make-up and involves positive action, even creative 
effort. Since a man deficient in moral virtue cannot be expected to 
appreciate properly the values of intellectual virtue (which are always 
social or collective values, and involve the subordination, or sublima¬ 
tion, of individual values), it follows that moral virtue, as the Greeks 
taught, should have a fundamental priority in education. To make the 
distinction still clearer, we might say that whilst intellectual virtue 
is achieved by the pursuit of truth, moral virtue implies the possession 
of goodness. 
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If we have not altogether lost the sense of this distinction be¬ 
tween moral and intellectual virtue, it is at least certain that moral 
virtue has relinquished its claim to priority. How this came about 
is a very interesting question, and not one to which I have found any 
very satisfactory answer in my limited reading of history. The process 
of partition occurred during the Renaissance. In the Middle Ages, as 
in the Ancient World, education had been integral—both moral and 
intellectual virtue had been the unchallenged responsibility either of 
the Church or of the State. But at sometime during the early Renais¬ 
sance, at the very beginning of our modern system of education, the 
responsibility became divided—moral education being entrusted to the 
Church, intellectual education being left to private enterprise or the 
State. It was a fatal division of responsibility, as any Greek philosopher 
would have foreseen. Now we can contemplate the whole melancholy 
result of this schism. For as the Church gradually lost its power and 
authority over men, the moral education which had been entrusted to 
its care was first neglected, and then largely abandoned, until we reach 
the paradoxical situation of our own time, when moral education is no 
longer considered even necessary, except by a religious minority. 

The problem now is how, by what methods and what agencies, 
can we re-establish the teaching of moral virtue. I leave on one side, 
as not immediately realistic, the possibility that the Church might once 
again command such universal allegiance that it could be given the 
sole responsibility for an integrated system of education, and I suggest 
that we return to Plato and Aristotle, who have a solution to offer 
which involves only practical considerations. 
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The Greek solution is an appeal to natural law. But it is im¬ 
portant to realize that in this connection the Greeks were physicists 
rather than what we should now call biologists. It is possible for the 
modern scientist to go to nature for an ethical code, and to find some¬ 
thing there which was not in the Greek mind at all. Once the theory 
of evolution had been accepted, and more particularly the hypothesis 
of natural selection, it seemed obvious to a philosopher like Herbert 
Spencer that here was the scientific foundation for a science of ethics. 
The good was identified with whatever was consonant with the inherent 
tendency of life to develop towards "higher" forms ethics became 
an affirmation of the evolutionary process. That is still substantially 
the theory of ethics put forward by a* contemporary scientist like Dr. 
Waddington.* 

For Plato and Aristotle nature was not so purposive and teleo¬ 
logical. I agree with Mr. Alfred Cobban, to whom I shall refer again 
presently, that the Greeks did not conceive nature as a fixed, un¬ 
changing framework—that they conceived it in terms of life rather 
than of law. But when he says that "they were able to conceive 
Natural Law on the analogy of biological law rather than positive law, 
or the laws of mathematics or of the physical sciences,” I can only 
agree with half of his statement. It seems to me that the emphasis, 
in Plato and Aristotle at any rate, is on the laws of mathematics and 
of the physical sciences rather than on biological law. (I am assuming, 
perhaps rashly, that the Greeks would have seen an essential difference 
between, say, the two laws of thermodynamics and the principle of 
natural selection.) For Plato and Aristotle nature was fixed to the extent 
that it exhibited its physical structure, and in its dynamism, a certain 
harmony, a rhythmical inevitability, an aesthetic norm of proportions. 
The whole art of life was to discover these harmonies and rhythms, 
and to attune the human body and mind to their pattern. The man 
who succeeded in doing this would be not only graceful in his actions 
and behaviour, but also noble in his soul. The whole purport of Plato s 
theory of education is to devise methods by means of which the 
harmony of nature could be revealed and imitated. Hence the over¬ 
whelming importance which he attached to aesthetic education to 

* ''In the world as a whole, the real good cannot be other than that which 
has been effective, namely that which is exemplified in the course of evolu¬ 
tion . . . And the nature of science’s contribution is also clear; it is the 
revelation of the nature of the character and direction of the evolutionary 
process as a whole, and the elucidation of the consequences in relation to 
that direction, of various courses of human action. C. H. Waddington. 
Nature, Sept. 6, 1941. 
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music, dance, and all those concrete and plastic arts which involve the 
cultivation of bodily grace and muscular skill. 

The education we need is primarily an education of moral virtue, 
intended as a preparation for the education of intellectual virtue. I am 
not suggesting that certain schools should be set aside for the incul¬ 
cation of moral virtue, others for the inculcation of intellectual virtue— 
that would lead to a perpetuation of the post-Renaissance schism. 
Education must be integral, for only an integral system of education 
can effect the necessary integration of the personality in Jung’s sense 
of the phrase. One system of education will provide for both aspects 
of virtue, but it will recognize, for reasons already given, the genetic 
priority of moral virtue, and will not attempt to inculcate intellectual 
virtue until the mind of the child is prepared to receive it. 

That this preparation is largely physical will shock people who 
are accustomed to a Sunday School conception of virtue, but I am 
sure that the Greeks were wise in this respect. Man, as Aristotle 
pointed out, is essentially a habit-forming animal; and if Aristotle’s 
name does not carry conviction to the modern scientist, let him sub¬ 
stitute Pavlov's, for the fashionable theory of conditioned reflexes is 
but another way of expressing the same fact. What is proposed, in 
t is theory of education, is that the physiological reflexes of the child 
should be conditioned to harmonious patterns of sound, harmonious 
shapes and colours, until that harmony penetrates and takes hold of 
the whole disposition of the child; and it is proposed that we should 
seek that harmony where it immutably exists—in the morphology of 
the natural world. r bl 
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Let us now examine one or two consequences of such a theory. 
We may note in the first place that it involves a return to the principles 
of Natural Law and Natural Rights which the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment aimed to establish on the basis of Greek thought 
and which were then abandoned in favour of the theory of popular 
sovereignty, with melancholy consequences for the whole of our civil¬ 
ization This historical process has been brilliantly illuminated in a 
book which has not received the attention it deserves: The Crisis of 
Civilization, by Alfred Cobban (Cape, 1941). I cannot review here all 
the aspects of this historical disaster which Mr. Cobban discusses, but 
or our immediate context it should be noted that, to quote Mr. Cobban 
the ultimate result of the theory of popular sovereignty was the 
substitution of history for ethics. This tendency is present in the con- 
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temporary thought of all countries. It has only achieved a complete 
triumph in Germany. The distinguishing mark of modern German 
thought is the dissolution of ethics in the Volks get st; its practical con¬ 
clusion is that the state is the source of all morality, and the individual 
must accept the laws and actions of his own state as having ultimate 
ethical validity." (Incidentally I should have thought that the tendency 
had achieved an even completer triumph in Russia.) The association 
of this principle with nationalism is disastrous enough, but it is even 
more disturbing to see it associated with movements which would 
normally be opposed to nationalism in any form. But as Mr. Cobban 
says, sovereignty is the political religion of to-day. ''It has won wide¬ 
spread and implicit belief, regardless of party or country, and the most 
apparently opposed regimes are built upon it. Many of its strongest 
supporters are ignorant of what they are supporting, for those who 
most strongly denounce the principle of national sovereignty, scorning 
inconsistency, uphold the sovereign rights of the people’s will; and 
those who are the bitterest critics of the people’s sovereignty when it 
means socialism, will uphold it to the death in the form of nationalism.” 

Under the influence of this doctrine, the tendency of all forms 
of democratic socialism is to drift inevitably towards totalitarianism. 
The modern socialist or reformer is usually an intellectualist. He is 
often a nationalist and he is manifestly virtuous, basing his actions 
on consciously held ideals of justice, equality, the greatest good of 
the greatest number, etc. His rational outlook may be coloured by 
emotional sympathy for the poor and oppressed; and it may be 
animated by envy and the lust for power. But the modern socialist 
(democratic or Stalinist) has rarely any sense of moral virtue. He 
associates it with the supernatural religion he has discarded, or with 
the moral conventions of the ruling classes whom he hopes to over¬ 
throw. The socialist, alas, is usually a philistine, and if he ever becomes 
aware of this fact, he will rationalize his incapacity and attempt to 
dismiss moral virtue as so much formalism in art or absolutism in 
ethics. The singular failure of socialist regimes to establish a socialist 
style in architecture, poetry or any of the arts is an indication of the 
poverty of their emotional life and of the fallacy of their arguments 
on this subject. 
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I am not asking the socialist to accept any transcendental values, 
or anything more mystical than the physical structure of the universe 
and the natural processes of his own mind. But I am asking him to 
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discipline his emotions, to educate his sensibility (or the sensibility 
of his children, for it is probably too late in his own case), and to 
acknowledge that actions possessing grace are more conducive to the 
efficiency and happiness of society than actions without grace. The 
pattern is in nature. Pleasure is simply the reaction of our senses to 
the perception of such pattern. By the repeated perception and imita¬ 
tion of such patterns, the senses themselves become imbued with grace, 
the emotions are tempered, the mind is enabled spontaneously to dis¬ 
criminate between good and evil. That, at any rate, is the state or 
condition of moral virtue which the Greeks regarded as the foundation 
of happiness, and happiness was the condition towards which they 
thought a society should aspire. 
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A final quotation—from Gustave Thibon again : 

. . there is no worse social misdeed than forcing the masses to 
holiness. 

"Placed as we are at the very core of a failure of moral habit 
such as has never before been known in history, it behoves the thinker 
to beware more than ever of ideal constructions and universal systems 
and the intoxication of words and pipe-dreams’. Moral erethism has 
been cultivated quite long enough : what we need above all now is 
a propelling, a motive morality. After our too numerous, too pro¬ 
tracted and sterile intellectual and affective debauches, it is time to 
teach people to put the ideal they bear in their spirit, and the feeling 
they bear in their hearts, into their hands and fingers. It is a matter 
of incarnating the human truth humbly and patiently; giving the human 
truth a body and reality in the life of each and all. The noblest of 
ideals attains to meaning only in proportion as it gives birth to this 
simple, lowly, flesh and blood effort. The deepest elementary bases 
of human nature have been shaken : man has to be rebuilt from the 
ground up. Nor is it enough to preach to everybody and nobody from 
the top of the tottering edifice : we must get down and repair the 
threatened foundations stone by stone." (Op. cit., pp. 134-5.) 
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And, as a tailpiece to these scattered notes, a sentence from a 
very different source—the Journals of Caesar as imagined by Thornton 
Wilder : 

"At the closer range we say good and evil, but what the 
world profits by is intensity." 
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